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Problem Faced In The Congo 


COUNCIL ACTION NECESSARY 
By DAG HAMMARSKJOLD, Secretary General of the United Nations 


Delivered to the Security Council, United Nations, New York, August 8, 1960 


REGRET THAT it has been necessary for me to call 

again the attention of the Security Council to the problem 

we are facing in the Congo. I would have hoped that 
through full, active and immediate cooperation of all those 
concerned we would by now have reached a more advanced 
stage in the implementation of the Security Council resolu- 
tions than we have, and I would have hoped that we would 
not have come to what temporarily may appear as a deadlock, 
requiring the consideration of the Council. 

I said “temporarily” because I am firmly convinced that we 
shall achieve the aims of the resolutions, even if it will have 
required somewhat more time and also, perhaps, a somewhat 
different balance of means for their impiementation than 
originally envisaged. 

I said that I would have hoped for active support from all 
those concerned. Such support has only partly been forth- 
coming, and I must note that a lack of support has been 
registered from quarters which I might have expected to act 
differently. Let me be specific. 

Mr. [Moise] Tshombe [Katanga Premier} and the Katanga 
authorities for which he carries responsibility, have taken the 
stand which I register in the report. This means that they 
have introduced an unexpected element of organized military 
opposition by Congolese forces against the entry of the United 
Nations force. 

Such opposition would require military initiative from the 
United Nations force to which I would not be entitled to 
resort short of a formal authorization of the Council, even in 
that case naturally using only contingents representing gov- 
ernments which would accept such a new stand by the Council. 

In this situation I note that, while there is no opposition 
from the Belgian Government and those representing the 
Belgian Government, their stand has been summed up by the 


Prime Minister of Belgium as being one of “submission” to 
the Security Council resolutions and to the entrance of the 
United Nations force. I read “submission” to mean only ab- 
sence of active resistance and that naturally presents us with 
a serious problem, especially in a situation like the one now 
created by Mr. Tshombe. 

The Central Government, in its turn, has shown great im- 
patience. When I presented to them the reasons why, while 
acting with the utmost speed, I could not responsibly act more 
speedily, from many quarters the reaction has been one of 
distrust which may well be spread through the population— 
indeed, there are signs that it has begun to do so—thus cre- 
ating a most harmful atmosphere against this major effort 
of the United Nations in active support of the Republic of the 
Congo. This dangerous tendency of sowing distrust has not 
been without support from other quarters outside the Congo. 

Finally, it does not help the United Nations effort if it has 
to live under a threat of any one—or more—contributing 
government taking matters in its—or their—own hands, 
breaking away from the United Nations force and pursuing 
a unilateral policy. 

These are the main difficulties as we have encountered 
them, and I do not excuse myself for stating them plainly and 
simply. 

I am, however, more convinced than ever that this effort 
must and can be carried to a successful conclusion. 

By a successful conclusion I mean a conclusion preserving 
the unity of the Congo people, while protecting the demo- 
cratic rights of everybody to let his influence bear, in demo- 
cratic forms, on the final constitution for the Republic to be 
determined only by the Congolese people themselves. 

I further mean by that term the speediest possible with- 
drawal of Belgian troops in accordance with the Security Coun- 
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DAG HAMMARSKJOLD 


cil resolutions, as the presence of those troops now is the 
main cause of continued danger, a withdrawal that must be 
complete and unconditional; once the end in this respect is 
definitely in hand—and that should be possible immediately 
—methods and timetables are practical matters which must 
be considered in the light of, for example, the fact that a 
Congolese population of some 15,000 economically depends on 
the Kamina base and that, therefore, with the return of 
Belgian troops from the base to Belgium, immediate arrange- 
ments must be made by the United Nations for the mainte- 
nance of this big population. 

Finally, I mean by a satisfactory solution one which will 
permit the Congolese people to choose freely its political 
orientation in our world of today, independent of any foreign 
elements the presence and role of which would mean that 
through the Congo we might get conflicts extraneous to the 
African world introduced on the continent. 

I do not hesitate to say that the speediest possible—I would 
even say immediate—achievement of such a solution of the 
Congo problem is a question of peace or war, and when saying 
peace or war I do not limit my perspective to the Congo. A 
delay now, hesitation now, efforts to safeguard national or 
group interests now in a way that would hamper the United 
Nations effort, would risk values immeasurably greater than 
any of those which such action may be intended to protect. 
This applies to all parties, first of all the one to which the 
Security Council has addressed its appeal. 

The Charter states in several articles the obligations of 
member nations in relation to the organization in a situation 
like the present one. I have mentioned them in the reply to 
Mr. Tshombe’s démarche which is published in my report, 
but I want here and now to quote them in full. 

The first one is Article 25, which says: “The Members of 
the United Nations agree to accept and carry out the decisions 
of the Security Council in accordance with the present Char- 
ter.” 

The other one is Article 49, which says: “The Members of 
the United Nations shall join in affording mutual assistance in 
carrying out the measures decided upon by the Security Coun- 
cil.” 

Could there be a more explicit basis for my hope that we 
may now count on active support, in the ways which emerge 
from what I have said, from the governments directly con- 
cerned? Could there be a more explicit basis also for my 
expectation that local authorities will now adjust themselves 
to the obligations which their country has incurred? : 

However, I want to go one step further and quote also Ar- 
ticle 40 of the Charter, which speaks about actions taken by 
the Security Council in protection of peace and security, first 
of all by certain so-called “provisional measures.” It is stated 
in the Article: “Such provisional measures shall be without 
prejudice to the rights, claims, or position of the parties con- 
cerned. The Security Council shall duly take account of failure 
to comply with such provisional measures.” 

Mr. President, please permit me to remind you in this 
context also of Article 41: “The Security Council may decide 
what measures not involving the use of armed force are to 
be employed to give effect to its decisions, and it may call 
upon the Members of the United Nations to apply such 
measures.” 

The resolutions of the Security Council of 14 and 22 July 
were not explicitly passed under Chapter VII, but they were 
passed on the basis of an initiative under Article 99. For 
that reason I have felt entitled to quote three articles under 
Chapter VII, and I repeat what I have already said in this 
respect: in a perspective which may well be short rather than 
long, the problem facing the Congo is one of peace or war— 
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and not only in the Congo. 

In my report I have given, in broad terms, my views as to 
the direction in which the Security Council may now take 
useful action. The Council should, for the sake of clarity, 
reaffirm its aims and demands as stated in the previous resolu- 
tions. It may wish to clarify its v’ews on the methods to be 
used and on the time limits which should be our target. It 
may also wish to state explicitly what so far has been only 
implied, viz. that its resolutions apply fully and in all parts 
also to Katanga. 

It should, in my view, request the immediate and active 
support by all member Governments, no one excluded. It 
should also find its way to formulate principles for the United 
Nations presence, which, in accordance with purposes and 
principles of the Charter, would safeguard democratic rights 
and protect the spokesmen of all different political views 
within the large entity of the Congo so as to make it possible 
for them to make their voice heard in democratic forms; this 
is not an easy matter, because it will require a sensitive 
development of the United Nations activities, but I am sure it 
can be done, and I feel strongly that the United Nations would 
have failed in its mission if it maintained order while per- 
mitting democratic principles to be violated. 

Thus, I envisage a result which guarantees the speedy and 
complete withdrawal of the Belgian troops and through which 
the basic unity of the whole Congo without delay is made 
manifest in the presence of the United Nations all over its 
territory; in which, further, safeguards are given for every 
direction of political opinion to make its voice heard and to 
bring its will to bear in democratic forms on the final solution 
of the constitutional development of the Congo—to be deter- 
mined solely by the people of the Congo—and in which, 
finally, unanimity would be maintained, among Africans and 
non-Africans alike, here in the United Nations so that this 
United Nations operation remains unambiguously and actively 
supported by all the members of the organization in full 
understanding of its vital necessity, its clear aims and the laws 
of impartiality and justice under which it has to be developed. 

I have held it necessary and in accordance with the in- 
tentions of the Council that everywhere in the Congo the 
withdrawal of Belgian troops should be immediately followed, 
or even preceded, by the entry of United Nations troops, 
shouldering the responsibility for the maintenance of security 
and order. So it has been everywhere outside Katanga. 

In Katanga this principle has led to the development of a 
vicious circle. The entry of United Nations troops is ob- 
structed and correspondingly the withdrawal of the Belgian 
troops is rendered impossible if the principle is to be main- 
tained that at the withdrawal, the responsibility for security 
must be taken over at once by United Nations troops. How- 
ever, the opposition to the United Nations is raised in the 
shadow of the continued presence of the Belgian troops. 

This vicious circle must be broken; further delays in the 
entry of United Nations troops, due to armed opposition, can 
in my view not any longer be permitted to delay the with- 
drawal of the Belgian troops. If, at the withdrawal of Belgian 
troops the United Nations troops are not in the area because 
of such opposition, it is for those who oppose the entry of the 
United Nations troops, or who support or encourage this 
obstruction, to carry the full responsibility for what may 
develop in the vacuum they have forced upon us. 

One final word about the situation of some of those whose 
private interests are involved in the present situation. I think 
of Europeans who work in Katanga. There is no need for 
me to assure them that the United Nations has not come to 
the region in order to “take over” or to put others in their 
place. 
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There should not be any need for me to explain that the 
United Nations action is their best hope for the furure, as 
their work will have to be in harmony with the interest of 
the people among whom they live and whom they ultimately 
serve, and must be under the protection of security, main- 
tained in forms which guarantee the rights of all. 

In a state of emotion irrational reactions are to be expected, 
and we should have understanding and sympathy for those who 
ee themselves as being threatened. However, is it too much 
to expect that the people to whom I refer may lift themselves 
above their emotions, see present-day realities as they are and 
see, for that reason, in the United Nations their only valid 
support if they wish to continue a work to which they have 
devoted so much of their best efforts? 

‘ Surely, others who are more remote from the heat of present 
conflicts—and I think in the first place of the Belgian Govern- 
ment itself—should be able to help in creating the right 
acmosphere and the right understanding of the United Nations 
operation; if so, I believe that even the present unrest and 
worry may be overcome and also that the United Nations wiil 
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not encounter further resistance in its efforts from those to 
whom this assistance should bring satisfaction and not fear. 

Mr. President, the initiative now lies with the members 
of the Council and with the Council itself. After having lis- 
tened to the views and reactions in the debate on which you 
now embark, I may be able to assist with more concrete 
suggestions adjusted to the line of thinking which emerges 
from the debate. 

I cannot end without stressing once again the extreme 
seriousness with which I regard, and with which I have treated, 
the present situation. To the best of my understanding I have 
acted as swiftly as has been humanly possible and in strict 
accordance with the principles and purposes of the Charter. 

Whatever views may be held on this or that aspect of the 
actions for which I shoulder personal responsibility, I hope 
that there will be no doubt about the aims that have guided 
me, or about the will to give the utmost of what this organiza- 
tion is capable of doing in implementation of your resolu- 
tions in the service of world peace. 


The Major Issues Facing Congress 


MESSAGE TO CONGRESS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delivered to Congress, Washington, D. C., August 8, 1960 


WELCOME the return of the Congress. There is much 

important legislative work still pending that cannot 

await the selection and assembly of a new Congress 
and a new Administration. 

The Exe tive and Legislative branches must act together 
on these pi.ssing needs these next few weeks. I shall do my 
part. I am sure that the Congress will be similarly disposed. 

First, the world situation, with its great significance to us. 

Fundamentally, it is as it was. The free world still faces 
a Communist imperialism fixed upon conquest of all the world. 

Vigilance, therefore, must still be our watchword. Con- 
tinuing strength, military, economic, spiritual, must remain 
our reliance. Our basic objective—to secure a permanent 
peace—is yet to be won. Our programs have long been keyed 
to this situation. They must continue. 

During the Congressional recess events have dramatized 
tensions that still plague the world. 

We have seen an intensification of Communist truculence. 
Indeed, the Soviet dictator has talked loosely and irresponsibly 
about a possible missile attack on the United States. 

An American aircraft has been attacked over international 
waters. Our resolution requesting an investigation of this 
matter has been vetoed by the Soviets in the United Nations 
Security Council. 

Surviving crew members are still being held prisoner. 

The Soviet delegation has walked out of the Geneva dis- 
armament negotiations. 

The Communists continue to exploit situations of unrest, 
flagrantly striving to turn to their ends the struggles and hopes 
of peoples for a better world. These Communist efforts have 
recently reached new extremes in Central Africa. 

All of us know about Cuba. 

As a result of continuous appraisal of changing Communist 
tactics and attitudes, I have ordered the military services to 
take certain practical measures affecting the readiness and 
posture of our military commands. 


These include the deployment of additional aircraft carriers 
to the Sixth and Seventh Fleets. 

A number of B-47 medium bombers and their accompany- 
ing tankers, which had been scheduled to be phased out 
of our forces, will be retained in service for the time being; 
and the tempo of operation of the strategic Air Command 
will be increased and its deployment further dispersed. 

The readiness of our ground forces will be further improved 
by expanding the number and scope of strategic field and 
airborne exercises. 

I have also directed expansion of certain long-range pro- 
grams. The Strategic Air Command capability to conduct 
a continuous airborne alert will be further strengthened. More 
funds will be applied to the modernization of the Army 
combat equipment and to military airlift. Additional effort will 
be devoted to the development of the B-70 and the reconnais- 
sance satellite Samos. 

During the Congressional recess we have made extraordinary 
progress in testing one of America’s most important weapons 
systems—the Polaris ballistic missile submarine. It is with 
great satisfaction that I report to the Congress that the first 
test firings of the Polaris missile from the submerged nuclear 
submarine George Washington had rifle-shot accuracy at great 
ranges. 

Never in my long military career has a weapon system of 
such complexity been brought from its original conception to 
the operational stage with such sureness and speed—an 
achievement that in its entirety has taken less than five years. 

The time is now right to increase the scope of the Polaris 
program, and five instead of three more submarines have been 
started this fiscal year. Furthermore, I have directed the de- 
velopment of a much longer range version of the Polaris 
missile, which will give America a weapon of even greater 
versatility, power and invulnerability. 

The Defense Department will carry out these defense 
measures with its available resources insofar as possible. 
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Measures pertaining to weapons systems programs will be 
carried out by utilizing appropriations already made in this 
session. Total resources are adequate, although a modest in- 
crease in military personnel and in operation and maintenance 
funds may prove to be necessary to carry out the readiness 
measures. If such an increase should be required, I shall 
promptly request the necessary funds. 

Incidentally, provision will have to be made after the first 
of the year to fund the civilian pay increases imposed by 
Congress a few weeks ago. These will add permanently to our 
defense costs some $200,000,000 a year. 

Once again I assure the Congress that this nation’s military 
power is second to none and will be kept that way. Our long- 
range strategic bombers and air-to-ground missiles, our inter- 
mediate and long-range ballistic missiles, our Polaris sub- 
marines, our attack carriers, the tactical air units overseas, the 
air defense forces, and the atomic and conventional firepower 
of our ground forces worldwide are indeed a retaliatory and 
defensive force unmatched anywhere. 

So much for administrative actions which I have recently 
taken. Congressional actions, too, are required. 

Our national security needs encompass more than excellence 
and strength in our own military establishment. They include 
measures to build free world strength everywhere. These 
require, and I therefore request, appropriations of the full 
amount authorized by the Congress for the Mutual Security 
Program. 

At this point in the legislative process, these appropriations 
have been cut by well over a half billion dollars. The nation’s 
security and our inescapable interest in a stable world require 
that these amounts be restored. 

In addition, I request a $100,000,000 increase in the au- 
thorization and appropriation for the Mutual Security con- 
tingency fund. This increase is needed to keep America poised 
for sudden developments such as those in the Congo, where 
a United States airlift and other efforts were needed suddenly 
and critically. 

Happily, in this instance, we were able to respond in a 
matter of hours. We must maintain ourselves in a position to 
give rapid backing to the efforts of the United Nations in this 
troubled region. 

At my direction, two other matters will be presented to 
Congress, their purpose being to promote free world stability 
by stimulating the hopes, morale and efforts of our friends 
everywhere. These programs are: 

First, an authorization in the magnitude of $600,000,000 
to help our Latin-American neighbors accelerate their efforts 
to strengthen the social and economic structure of their nations 
and improve the status of their individual citizens. This 
program, which should include further assistance for the 
rehabilitation of devastated Chile, will promote the dynamism 
and effectiveness of all our efforts in this hemisphere. 

I urgently request enactment of this authorization prior 
to the economic conference of the American Republics, which 
convenes at Bogota on Sept. 5, so that discussions leading to 
the development of detailed plans may be initiated there. 

Second, a proposal to be presented in September before 
the General Assembly of the United Nations, whereby we and 
other fortunate nations can, together, make greater use of our 
combined agricultural abundance to help feed the hungry of 
the world. The United Nations provides a multilateral forum 
admirably suited to initiate consideration of this effort. 

I consider it important that Congress approve a resolution 
endorsing such a program before the United Nations Assembly 
convenes. 

Turning to domestic problems, clearly we face a iegislative 
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log jam, the possibility of which I suggested, by special mes- 
sage, on the third of May. 

Only one major measure—civil rights—had then been 
passed, and this had two major deletions which I hope will 
now be restored in keeping with the bipartisan support evi- 
denced for these items last month. 

Legislating time is now short, and so far in this session 
only six of the twenty-seven measures I cited last May as 
required by the nation’s interests have been enacted into law. 
Because those that fail of enactment before adjournment will 
go begging for months to come, I urge the Congress to attend 
to them now. In addition to those already mentioned, I cite 
these: 

Federal assistance in the construction of facilities for 
colleges, universities, and elementary and secondary schools. 

Assistance to older people to meet serious illness. 

Expansion of coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

A moderate upward adjustment of the minimum wage. 

Constructive measures to meet existing farm probiems. 

A sound area assistance program directed specifically to 
the areas in need. 

The authorizing of forty new judgeships to expedite the 
rendering of justice. 

Proper financing to avoid delays in our interstate highway 
program. 

An increase in the aviation fuel tax to facilitate proper 
financing of our airways modernization program. 

Removal of the interest rate limitation on long-term 
Treasury bonds. 

A postal rate increase to avoid saddling the next Ad- 
ministration and taxpayers generally, wholly unjustifiably, with 
a postal deficit nearing a billion dollars a year. 

Liberalization of our immigration laws. 

Continuation of the long-established authority for the Presi- 
dent to reorganize the Executive Branch. 

And a grouping of measures generally in the conservation 
field. 

Also still needed and long ago recommended are Senate 
ratification of the important Anarctica Treaty, amendments 
to spread our space exploration efforts, and a restoration of 
the traditional relationship between the active duty and the 
retired pay of our military personnel. 

All of these items are at least as urgently needed for 
America as when first recommended. So I urge that we stay 
on the job until it is done. 

Certainly we cannot adjourn the public interest. 

I have a special comment on two of these matters. 

First, agriculture. I reiterate the theme of my February 9 
and May 3 messages on this subject. The well-being of our 
farm people still demands that we act with good sense on their 
pressing problems, notably wheat. The public will have 
every right to register its serious protest should the Congress 
adjourn without responsible action in this area. 

The recent history of this problem has been deadlock. The 
Congress has refused to accept my recommendations and in- 
sisted upon unrealistic programs which, of course, I have 
rejected. 

Last January I made one further attempt to resolve this 
issue. I urged Congress simply to work its will, provided only 
that the end result fitted within broad guidelines assuring a 
truly beneficial result for the farmer and the nation. My own 
preferred program, leading to greater freedom for the farmer, 
is widely known. I repeat, however, what I have said many 
times—if a different approach is desired, and kept within 
the guidelines, I will unhesitatingly approve it. 

Our farmers need constructive action and for years have 
been entitled to it. They know, as does all America, that this 
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Administration has been unable substantially to alter the 
existing type of wheat program because of lack of Congres- 
sional cooperation. 

It has been a program attuned to calamity—war, depression 
or drought—but which in these years of peace and great 
productivity has resulted in staggering surpluses which over- 
hang the market, depress prices and threaten the farmer's 
future. 

The Congress should promptly provide the constructive 
remedies for agriculture so long and so urgently needed. 

For five years in a row I have recommended area assistance 
legislation. Regrettably I had no choice but to veto the legis- 
lation the Congress did pass this session. It would have frit- 
tered the taxpayers’ money away in areas where it was not 
needed and on programs that would not have benefited those 
truly in need of help. 

A new area assistance bill, with Administration backing, was 
introduced immediately after my veto. It would channel more 
help directly into stricken areas than any previous measure 
proposed. Failure to act will deny this help for months to come. 

Human distress demands action now. If later we find there 
should be changes either in the dollar amounts or the methods 
used, experience will dictate the kind of adjustments to be 
made. 

Last January I estimated that, if the Congress would adhere 
to my appropriation and revenue recommendations, we could 
look forward to a budgetary surplus of $4,000,000,000. Since 
then, however, the spending programs enacted and pending— 
coupled with the failure of Congress to enact proposed new 
revenue measures—threaten to consume the entire expected 
surplus. 

This situation relates very importantly to your forthcoming 
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deliberations because of the need of avoiding further deficit 
spending and of making, in years of prosperity, savings to be 
applied either to debt reduction or to tax reform. 

In meeting this need I shall not abdicate my responsibility 
to use the executive power to help keep the nation’s economy 
strong and sound while we carry forward our urgent work at 
home and in the world. 

This means that I shall not be a party to reckless spending 
schemes which would increase the burden of debt of our 
grandchildren, by resuming, in prosperous times, the practice 
of deficit financing. 

I shall not fail to resist inflationary pressures by whatever 
means are available to me. 

This truth we must take to heart: In good times, we must 
at the very least pay our way. This is the fundamental condi- 
tion for a dependable future for our working men and women, 
for management, for consumers, and for the Government. 
If we will but handle responsibly the taxpayers’ money, as | 
am firmly determined that. we shall, private and public action 
can continue to move confidently ahead. 

This simply means that we must adhere to necessary pro- 
grams and sensible priorities. I have herein suggested those 
in which I believe. 

If the Congress prefers other priorities at greater national 
cost, responsibility dictates that it accompany them with the 
additional taxes to pay the bill. 

I recognize the magnitude of the task still before Congress, 
and, of course, I am not unaware of the other matters attract- 
ing public attention in this year 1960. 

But I repeat—if during the critical months ahead we hold 
to the standard of national interest, the future will be bright 
for America—indeed, for all the free world. 


Public Opinion 
ACHILLES HEEL OF U. S. BUSINESS OVERSEAS? 
By CHARLES E. ALLEN, Vice-President—International Operations, Hill and Knowlton, Inc. 


Delivered at the Training Program for Internationa! Business Executives, Business Council for International Understanding, 
The American University, Washington, D. C., June 14, 1960 


IDEL CASTRO is a painful reminder of the power of 

public opinion to damage U. S. business interests abroad. 

The Castro regime has used “Yankee imperialism” as a 
popular devil to strengthen its support among the Cuban 
people. And the Cuban public, showing little understanding 
or appreciation of American business, has largely applauded 
the government's actions in taking over U. S. enterprises. 

It might be comforting to chalk off the Cuban situation as 
an isolated development, an unavoidable revolutionary explo- 
sion. But there are abundant signs of incipient Castroism else- 
where in Latin America and in other underdeveloped areas of 
Asia and Africa where U. S. business has substantial invest- 
ment. Moreover, there is disturbing evidence that American 
business has real public opinion problems even in highly in- 
dustrialized countries which have close political, economic and 
cultural ties with the United States. 

The tremendous influx of U. S. business into the European 
Common Market, for example, is generating serious concern 
among European public opinion. A survey of public attitudes 
toward American business in France and Germany, completed 
last year by Opinion Research Corporation, disclosed the follow- 
ing: 

That 58 per cent of the French opposed encouraging U. S. 
companies to locate plants in France; only 24 percent favored 


it. In Germany such American investment was opposed by 49 
per cent and only 19 per cent supported it. 

This surprisingly strong public opposition contrasts sharply 
with the official policies of the French and German govern- 
ments which, along with other European governments, are 
actively encouraging further American investment. 

But it is not difficult to understand the reasons expressed in 
the survey by those opposing the entry of more U. S. business 
Both French and Germans emphasized the fear that increasing 
foreign competition would hurt their domestic industries in 
home markets, and that foreign capital might ultimately con- 
trol important sectors of their national economies. 


How STRONG IS PROTECTIONIST SENTIMENT IN 
SUCH COUNTRIES? 

Underlying fears about American business are germinating 
strong potential support for discriminatory measures. The 
Opinion Research Corporation survey showed: 

That 91 per cent of the French would favor forcing foreign 
companies to invest a major part of their profits made in France 
in government housing programs and similar public welfare 
projects. In Germany, 77 per cent would support the same 
requirement. 

That 71 per cent of the French and 66 per cent of the Ger- 
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mans would make foreign companies pay a special tax oa 
profits or dividends taken our of their countries. 

That 77 per cent of the French and 73 per cent of the Ger- 
mans would insist that foreign subsidiaries in their countries 
be at least half owned by local capital. 

The same apprehension and bias concerning U. S. business 
exists, in even more pronounced form, in Canada—our next- 
door neighbor and largest trading partner. Sizable American 
investment in major Canadian industries has caused serious 
public concern about control of the Canadian economy passing 
into U. S. hands. This is a public opinion problem of real mag- 
nitude—for the issue of “U. S. economic domination” has been 
aired, often acrimoniously, in the Canadian press for the past 
decade; studied by a Royal Commission and several Canada- 
U. S. business groups; debated in Parliament; featured in 
Canadian election campaigns; and invoked in official repre- 
sentations by the Canadian Government to the U. S. Govern- 
ment. 

All these examples could be multiplied many times, for there 
is abundant evidence that U. S. business has substantial public 
opinion problems throughout its foreign operating areas. These 
problems fall into at least five general categories: 

1. The general fear that large and aggressive American 
companies are displacing and eventually will take over do- 
mestic industries. 

2. The suspicion that U. S. companies are exploiting the 
economies of other countries for the benefit of American man- 
agement and stockholders, rather than for local employees and 
citizens. 

3. The feeling that U. S. companies exert political influence 
for preserving the status quo, and thereby frustrate popular 
demands for economic and social progress. 

4. The resentment about high-pressure U. S. business meth- 
ods, especially in some forms of consumer advertising and 
sales promotion, which foreigners fear is vulgarizing popular 
tastes and “Americanizing” their traditional cultures. 

5. The widespread criticism that many U. S. companies and 
their personnel do not assimilate well with foreign com- 
munities—that most Americans sent abroad do not under- 
stand or appreciate local customs, do not know or try to learn 
the language, and remain aloof from the local community. 


Is U. S. BUSINESS DEALING EFFECTIVELY WITH 
THESE PROBLEMS? 

Some American companies are obviously doing a good job 
in dealing with public opinion in their foreign operating areas. 
But most companies appear to be neglecting the public opinion 
situation or merely paying lip service to it. 

The comparatively few U. S. companies practicing good 
public relations abroad are mostly experienced international 
operators. These are companies, such as the major petroleum 
firms, that have long had substantial stakes in other countries. 
Even so, some of the big oil companies had to learn the 
importance of public opinion the hard way—by discrimina- 
tory treatment or even expropriation. 

But the great majority of American companies still have not 
learned the importance of public opinion to their overseas in- 
terests—either the hard or the easy way. Many of these com- 
panies are comparative newcomers to the international scene 
and are so preoccupied with problems of organization, manu- 
facturing and marketing that their managements simply have 
not gotten around to the seemingly secondary matter of public 
relations. And there are other companies, some quite large and 
long active in international business, that have developed sub- 
stantial public relations operations in the United States but 
virtually nothing overseas. 
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WHAT ARE THE DEFECTS OF MosT U. S. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS ACTIVITIES ABROAD? 

Although many companies may consider that they are giving 
appropriate attention to foreign public opinion, most American 
public relations activities abroad suffer from several important 
defects: 

1. Lack of clear public relations policy. A great deal of 
improvised and chaotic “fire fighting” is going on because 
most companies have not adequately analyzed their basic public 
opinion problems and determined what should be done about 
them and who should do it. 

2. Over-reliance upon line management to cope with the 
intangibles and complexities of public opinion. Nationals in 
line management usually have little knowledge of public 
opinion and communications techniques. Americans generally 
lack sufficient knowledge of the foreign environment, and 
often fail to adapt U. S. public relations techniques to the 
different conditions prevailing abroad. 

3. Underating the public relations function. When an Ameri- 
can company does employ qualified international public re- 
lations assistance, it often inhibits effective performance by 
burying the operation deep in secondary management. Ex- 
cessive decentralization compounds this difficulty by breaking 
the public relations function into isolated national cormpart- 
ments. 

4. Over-dependence on marketing techniques, especially 
product advertising and publicity, to deal with public opinion 
matters. This confuses two quite different problems—the selling 
of tangible products co customers; and the explanation of the 
company itself to the citizenry. The citizenry is interested in, 
and often worried about, many things besides the company’s 
products—such as the company’s impact on the local economy, 
its policies for developing local managerial talent, and its 
contributions to the country’s economic development and so- 
cial progress. These are not items that an American company 
can “sell” to the local citizenry, but questions that are best 
answered by responsible corporate behavior which is effectively 
communicated to the public. 

5. Talking too much, and not listening enough. Most 
American companies abroad are using only “one-way” com- 
munications, concentrating on information that management 
wants to get over to the public. But there are often substantial 
differences between what the company is interested in saying 
and what the public is interested in hearing. Without “two- 
way” communications, people grow tired of just being talked 
at—but not listened to—and simply disregard the company’s 
efforts as propaganda. 


So, WHAT SHOULD AMERICAN BUSINESS Do 
ABOUT THE SITUATION? 

The indispensable first step is for top management to give 
serious attention to its public opinion situation abroad. This 
should receive the same kind of organized executive attention 
as the company’s financial, manufacturing and marketing ac- 
tivities. There are several reasons why the public opinion area 
deserves this kind of top management attention: 

1. We know from substantial American experience that 
favorable public opinion helps sales whereas unfavorable public 
opinion hurts sales. It is simply common sense for customers 
to prefer to buy consumer or industrial products from com- 
panies they know and regard highly. That is why there is a 
strong correlation between company recognition and reputation, 
and sales success. And this is even more pertinent abroad 
where many U. S. firms are comparatively unknown and must 
acquire sufficient recognition and reputation to compete effec- 
tively with long-established local companies. 

2. We know from American experience that favorable 
public opinion helps attract capable employees and develop 
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managerial talent. On the other hand, unfavorable public 
opinion is a serious obstacle to recruiting and developing 
qualified personnel. People naturally prefer to work for com- 
panies that have high prestige. This is especially important 
abroad where U. S. firms must compete for relatively scarce 
skills and talents with prestigious national companies. 

3. We know from American experience that favorable 
opinion among employees, their families and community neigh- 
bors helps improve productivity, product quality and plant 
safety. Conversely, unfavorable opinion among employees tends 
to impair labor-management relations, reduce productivity, and 
increase costs. Workers naturally feel more cooperative toward 
managements which encourage “two-way” communications and 
consultation. This is also quite important abroad where many 
labor unions are more radical, and workers more suspicious 
of American management than in the United States. 

4. We know from American experience that favorable pub- 
lic opinion enables management to function with maximum 
flexibility and efficiency; whereas unfavorable public opinion 
invites governmental harassment which hampers efficiency and 
boosts costs. Government naturally tends to intervene in the 
economic sector when private enterprise appears to be un- 
responsive to public opinion. This is extremely important 
abroad where public opinion is basically skeptical of American 
business, and public officials are tempted to curry popular 
favor by cracking down on large U. S. companies. 

These and other public opinion factors can, over a period 
of years, make a considerable difference in the profitability 
of an enterprise. They can mean the difference between a 
losing venture and a successful venture. In extreme cases where 
cumulative grievances beget expropriation, they can even mean 
the difference between a successful enterprise and no enterprise 
aft 
ies THEN, How Dors Top MANAGEMENT 

TACKLE THE PUBLIC OPINION JOB? 

It should begin with an analysis of the company’s public 
Opinion situation in its principal operating areas overseas. This 
analysis requires a clear definition of the various groups that 
are interested or involved in the company’s activities, and 
whose understanding and support are essential to its success. 
These groups usually include: 

© the company's employees and thew families 

© other residents of communities where the company 
operates 
local, regional and national government 
the company’s shareowners and prospective investors 
customers and prospective customers 
licensees, dealers and distributors 
suppliers 
the business and financial community 
communications media (press, trade journals, television, 
radio) 

These groups should be precisely defined and ranked in order 
of importance. This, of course, will vary according to the com- 
pany's operations in different countries. 

Then representative samples of each important group should 
be interviewed to determine: 

© what proportion of the group knows of the company 

© how many of these people know what the company 
does, what products it makes 

© what these people think about the company’s policie 
and products 

© what they consider the company’s relative strengths 
and weaknesses 

© what they would like to see the company do in the 
future 

© where they get their information and impressions about 
the company 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


Such an audit is extremely valuable to management, especial- 
ly in Overseas operating areas. It pinpoints public opinion 
problems and opportunities that otherwise might be overlooked. 
It enables management to gauge the relative importance of such 
problems and opportunities, and thereby establish specific ob- 
jectives for its public relations activities. And it provides 
management with a bench mark against which to measure 
the effectiveness of its public relations program by subsequent 
surveys of the same groups. 


WHAT DOEs AN AUDIT DISCLOSE ABOUT 
COMPANY POLicy? 

The process also: identifies any possible policy deficiencies 
that the company might need to correct betore it can expect 
to earn public confidence and support. This is extremely 
important because the best communications program cannot 
persuade people to like bad policies, any more than the best 
advertising program can sel] bad products. The kinds of policy 
considerations that are likely to show up in a public opinion 
audit are: 

1. Has the company created an acceptable degree of national 
participation in the enterprise? This involves such matters as 
issuance of stock in a foreign subsidiary for local investors, 
representation of major sectors of public interest on the subsidi- 
ary’s board, and staffing its top management with nationals. 
Such considerations may determine whether the American 
company has developed a local constituency with a sufficient 
stake in the enterprise to promote and defend the company’s 
interests. 

2. Is the company making an adequate contribution to the 
host country’s aspirations? This involves the company’s contri- 
bution to economic development by doing locally as much 
manufacturing, purchasing, research and other activity as can 
be economically justified. Ir involves encouraging the growth 
of supplier industries. And it also embraces the company’s 
contribution to social progress by assisting local communities 
to develop better educational, medical and other public services. 

3. Does the company have a satisfactory policy for re- 
cruiting, training and promoting nationals? This includes such 
matters as preferential employment for nationals, well-designed 
training programs to accelerate the movement of nationals into 
managerial jobs, and a completely open road to all top manage- 
ment positions for qualified nationals. 

4. Does the company have an effective program for select- 
ing and training Americans who are sent abroad? This involves 
a conscious policy of selecting the best rather than the most 
expendable Americans from the domestic organization for 
overseas work. It includes intelligent procedures for determin- 
ing the adaptability of such Americans and their families 
to foreign service. It involves advance personnel planning to 
ensure adequate lead-time to train people for specific areas 
overseas. And it includes sufficient language and cultural train- 
ing to equip people to function effectively upon arrival in new 
foreign posts. Such considerations also extend to company 
cooperation with overall business organizations which are 
helping train Americans for overseas work, such as the Business 
Council for International Understanding. 

5. Does the company conduct its relations with host govern- 
ments with sufficient skill and sophistication? This involves 
such matters as the extent to Which the company can promote 
its economic self-interests and support broader measures for 
improving local economic and social conditions, without be- 
coming a partisan target in domestic politics. It embraces the 
company’s communications activities with influential’ sectors 
of publc opinion on questions of a controversial nature. And, 
in many countries, it touches the very delicate policy problem 
of maintaining good relations with the incumbent government 
while developing adequate contact and relationships with op- 
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position groups that are likely to become the successor govern- 
ment. 

6. Does the company cooperate effectively on broad policy 
matters with other companies, and with U. S. Government 
agencies? This involves such policy considerations as whether 
American and other foreign companies in the same industry 
can or should work together to develop favorable govern- 
mental and public opinion toward their activities. It also 
involves the extent of American companies’ cooperation with 
local business interests in jointly promoting public support for 
free enterprise activities, such as the Business Council for In- 
ternational Understanding is doing through bi-national coun- 
cils in Mexico and other countries. And it includes the extent 
of private enterprise cooperation with the U. S. Information 
Agency in helping improve local understanding of overall 
U. S. economic policies. 


SHOULD BUSINESS NECESSARILY CHANGE 
BECAUSE OF PUBLIC OPINION? 

The foregoing policy considerations do not imply that 
American companies necessarily should do all these things, or 
even that they should change their present policies just be- 
cause of public opinion. There are sometimes other considera- 
tions of equal or perhaps greater importance to management 
that might well militate against such policy changes. Certain 
highly-integrated international companies, for example, might 
risk some loss of managerial flexibility in pricing, scheduling 
production, and handling earnings among their national subsidi- 
aries if local interests acquired substantial equities in such 
subsidiaries. 

But it is important that management know the nature and 
extent of any public dissatisfaction with company policies, and 
that it carefully weigh this with other considerations in deter- 
mining whether changes in existing policies and practices are 
warranted. This process is essential to an effective public re- 
lations program. 

If, as is not unlikely, management discovers that irritating 
matters can be modified or adjusted without harming the 
enterprise, it will be in a stronger position to achieve public 
understanding and support. If, in other instances, management 
concludes that the enterprise would be damaged by meeting 
unreasonable public demands, it will know the importance of 
devoting substantial effort to helping the public appreciate 
the company’s side of the situation. 


How Is AN EFFECTIVE PUBLIC RELATIONS 
PROGRAM DEVELOPED? 

Once management has analyzed its public opinion situation 
and considered the policy factors involved, the next step is to 
develop a written public relations program. The program needs 
to be as carefully planned as any other important managerial 
function. A well planned public relations program usually in- 
cludes the following elements: 

1. A statement of the company’s public opinion situation 
in each country. This defines the environment in which public 
relations must operate, and highlights the main problems and 
opportunities that must be dealt with. These may include such 
matters as inadequate recognition of the company, miscon- 
ceptions about its role in the local economy, and pressures for 
discriminatory treatment. 

2. Establishment of specific public relations objectives. These 
spell out exactly what public relations is expected to accomplish. 
Some public relations tasks are designed to support operating 
phases of the business such as marketing, personnel recruit- 
ment and labor relations. The public relations objective with 
respect to marketing, for example, can specify the favorable 
attitudes that need to be created among customers and pros- 
pects—in terms of such corporate attributes as research and 
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engineering as well as product advantages. Other public rela- 
tions tasks are designed to cope with major political and 
economic issues that affect the company’s ability to operate 
efficiently. These can also be spelled out in terms of particular 
legislative and administrative matters, and specific public atti- 
tudes toward the company’s operations and its contributions 
to the national welfare. 

3. Development of public relations activities. Specific ac- 
tivities can be designed to advance the company’s objectives, 
by deeds as well as words, on matters ranging from marketing 
to the public interest. Such activities might include trade ex- 
hibits, industrial safety programs, scientific conferences, techni- 
cal training schools, and support of education and culture. An 
oil or motor company, for example, can appropriately promote 
projects for improved roads and highway safety. A chemical or 
agricultural implement company might establish experimental 
farms. The basic principle of all such activities is that eco- 
nomic development is not only in the public interest; it is 
also in the company’s long-range economic interest. 

4. Effective communications to the public. Company policies, 
information and activities can be communicated effectively to 
appropriate audience groups through defined channels. The 
general public can be reached through mass media, especially 
on matters of general interest. Specialized media such as trade 
journals can carry more detailed information on company 
operations with greater frequency directly to specific groups. 
And the company can also develop its own media, such as 
magazines, newsletters and booklets, co communicate with 
important groups that cannot adequately be reached through 
existing commercial media. Such company publications usually 
are required for employees, employment recruits, dealers and 
distributors, customers and prospects, and sometimes for local 
communities. The subject matter of all the company's com- 
munications can also be planned to ensure that it accurately 
represents corporate policy and activities, meets the editorial 
requirements of commercial media, and is sufficiently interest- 
ing and relevant to the various audience groups. 

5. Adequate resources to carry out the program. The man- 
power and financial requirements of the public relations 
program can be spelled out in detail. The composition and 
responsibilities of the public relations staff can be defined. If 
appropriate, the company’s relationship with a professional 
public relations firm can be specified. And the entire program 
can be budgeted to provide management with accurate costs 
for each activity. 

6. Evaluation of the program’s effectiveness. Provision can 
be made for periodic evaluation of public relations activities 
sO management can judge performance against objectives and 
in relation to costs. Resurveys of original audience samples, for 
example, can demonstrate changes in the awareness and 
attitudes of various groups toward the company. Regular 
evaluation can keep the public relations program adapted to 
changing circumstances. 

All the foregoing steps demonstrate thac American com- 
panies can deveiop international public relations programs as 
systematically and effectively as they have planned manufactur- 
ing, marketing and other activities overseas. But the real 
problem is not a lack of capacity for undertaking such public 
relations programs. The real problem is that most American 
managements do not yet recognize the seriousness and im- 
portance of public opinion to their own self-interests abroad. 
Therefore, they fail co see the need for such public relations 
programs. 


WHAT ARE THE CONSEQUENCES OF INADEQUATE 
PUBLIC RELATIONS? 


Further shock therapy of the Castro variety may occur before 
American businessmen are jolted out of their lethargy and self- 
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complacency about public opinion abroad. For the public 
opinion problems confronting U. S. business overseas are cer- 
tain to get worse rather than better, unless they are clearly 
recognized and intelligently treated. 

All the fears, jealousies and resentments against American 
business will become even more explosive as U. S. business 
steps up its investment and operations abroad, and as com- 
petition intensifies throughout world markets. This combustible 
mixture, further inflamed by growing nationalistic pressures in 
many countries, could easily blow up again in the face of 
American business, especially when there is need for a con- 
venient scapegoat. 

This could happen in virtually any underdeveloped country 
if popular demand for economic betterment is too long frus- 
trated, or if the precarious economic balance is upset by sharp 
drops in commodity export earnings. It might also happen in 
industrialized countries if there is a serious recession, of 
substantial unemployment, or even perhaps the eclipse of a 
major domestic industry by an American competitor. 

Such explosions of public resentment against U. S. business 
could, in turn, force even the most friendly governments to 
adopt discriminatory and protectionist measures. And this 
might produce a serious retrogression to the international 
pattern of blocked currencies, discriminatory taxes, import and 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


export quotas, compulsory hiring of nationals, and even out- 
right expropriation. 

Any such moves would, of course, jeopardize the profitability 
of American business’ operations abroad, and undermine its 
foreign investments. Moreover, they would seriously damage 
U. S. foreign policy and the free world alliance. 

The best insurance against such occurrences is for American 
business to give high priority to the. development of essential 
public confidence and support for its operations overseas. 

Doing so can yield substantial results, because those Ameri- 
can companies with well-planned public relations operations 
have attained considerably greater public understanding and 


of these American companies have achieved as good a standing 
as the most highly regarded domestic companies in some coun- 
tries. But even this posture is likely to become precarious unless 
more American companies follow suit and help improve the 
overall image of U. S. business abroad. 

Thus, it is imperative for enlightened American manage- 
ment to tackle seriously its public opinion problems overseas— 
not only to maximize the long-range profitability of its own 
foreign operations, but to contribute to the kind of expanding 
world economy in which free enterprise can flourish indefinitely 
because it is adequately understood and broadly supported. 


Beware Of Impressions 
Of American Tourists 


RELUCTANCE TO GRASP AWFUL SIGNIFICANCE OF SOVIET PLANS 
By CHARLES NUTTER, Managing Director, International House, New Orleans, Louisiana 


Delivered before the Export Managers’ Club, New Orleans, Louisiana, June 15, 1960 


HE ASSOCIATED PRESS, in its wisdom, recently dis- 

tributed a story saying that around 15,000 Americans 

will crack the Iron Curtain and visit the Soviet Union 
this year. This number may be even greater if hotels and travel 
agencies can handle the influx. What Khrushchev and Eisen- 
hower think of each other has not blighted the tourist crop 
to Russia this year. 

These visitors will spend a week, a month or two hitting 
the tourist spots in Russia and will come home with a curious 
confusion of impressions which they will pass along from ama- 
teur lecture platforms all over America for the next year 
or so. 

Get ready to hear these scarcely new facts about the Soviet 
Union: There are some churches open but not many; anti- 
religious museums are hard to enter; posted prices on food- 
stuffs and clothing are skyhigh; there are very few auto- 
mobiles and many pedestrians; lots of new housing is being 
built; Russian kids like gum and know a little English; women 
work at everything including day labor; hotels are adequate, 
but not luxurious; photographic restrictions seem to have dis- 
appeared. 

Now and then some traveler will regale his listeners with 
an exciting story, mostly imaginary, of difficulty with the 
police, losing his passport, or another spicy account of hidden 
dangers he faced and mastered there beyond Minsk. 

These bits of chit-chat will be passed along to Americans 
who have not seen Russia. They would be harmless enough 
if the visitors accounts stopped there, or if they dug deeper 
into the real meaning of the Soviet Union and Communist 
International which you don’t see or read from a hotel window 
or taxicab. 


But unfortunately there will be many otherwise astute ob- 
servers who will return with a belief that, because of its 
frontier appearance, high prices and scarcities and lack of 
many comforts and luxuries, this is a backward nation and 
is no economic threat to the United States because it has 
several generations to go before it catches up with capitalism. 

International House of New Orleans recently conducted its 
Fortieth Trade and Travel Mission abroad in fifteen years; 
and this time we took 85 persons to Russia, Czechoslovakia 
and Poland, being behind the Iron Curtain for two weeks 
and in Red Square in Moscow on May Day at the very time 
that the U-2 incident occurred. 

I conducted this trip on behalf of International House and 
I am as convinced that few trade contacts or opportunities 
were uncovered as I am that very few of our traveling mem- 
bers grasped or understood the economic facts and threat of 
Commuism as we glimpsed it in our brief mission. 

The Soviet experiment, now 43 years old, is so vast, so 
different, so thought provoking and so startlingly successful 
at last that the Kremlin feels no fear in letting in large num- 
bers of Americans to see their country and openly boasts of its 
economic plans for us all in the full belief that we cannot 
comprehend the facts and the danger. 

A year or so ago Nikita Khrushchev told us over television 
that our grandchildren would live under socialism (a sugar- 
coated word for Communism which is used frequently so as 
not to alarm people too much), and he further declared that 
“we declare war upon you in the peaceful field of trade. We 
declare war and we will win over the United States. The threat 
to the United States is not the ICBM, but in the field of peace- 
ful production. We are relentless in this and it will prove the 
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superiority of our system.” 

Adolph Hitler in his celebrated book Mein Kampf never 
was more specific in the plans he had for the world than the 
Communists are and constantly have been for about a century 
since Karl Marx dreamed in the British Museum in London. 
So long as these plans were just dreams we could afford to 
pay little attention; now they are dreams backed by a billion 
captive people who have become, against their will or approval, 
economic serfs under an industrial empire which would engulf 
the world. 

The recent trip to the Soviet Union was my second visit 
there. In 1936-1937, at the height of the great purges, I was 
a foreign correspondent there and saw Russia beginning to 
emerge from agricultural serfdom into an industrial state. 
Today, despite a great and disastrous war, the transition is far 
advanced, and the industrial power of Russia is beginning to 
roll and menace the world. 

This visit to Russia left me with the very definite belief 
that the real Soviet threat is economic, not military. The 
Communists, by dint of clever planning, hard work and virtual 
slave or forced labor of their entire populace, have created an 
industrial power second only to the United States. In full view 
of the world but without its realization or alarm, the Kremlin 
has adapted outlawed and outdated malpractices of capitalism 
to establish a supreme state monopoly under state capitalism. 
it is called Communism. 

The fruits of a labor force which is larger than the United 
States and which is surprisingly efficient in many areas and 
fields doesn’t go to improve or help the people; it goes into 
a gigantic fund for use of the Kremlin, ample financing 
indeed for world revolution. 

Communism in Russia is not communism at all, and prob- 
ably never was. Today the Soviet Union is one gigantic trust 
in which the people are and have been exploited beyond the 
wildest dreams of capitalism in this or any other country. 
Everything and everybody belongs to the state and move and 
operate at the whim of the state. The state owns every job 
and every means of making a living, and it owns every living 
area, every bit of production, all land and factories, and re- 
sources, developed and unexploited. 

The state controls all wages and salaries and it also controls 
the cost of living or rather it fixes both. It can raise or lower 
either overnight, closing or widening the gap without con- 
sultation or law, for some 210,000,000 people. It does so, 
of course, by holding wages down and raising living costs, 
particularly clothing or food, so that a whole family, including 
the wife and mother, has to work to make ends meet. 

It looked to me as if the Soviet system, communism or 
so-called socialism in Russia today, economically speaking is 
a colossal distortion of the Company, the Company town, and 
the Company store, all monopolies, as we used to know them 
in the United States, but which have disappeared. The profits 
of this great all-embracing monopoly, which is nationwide, 
do not reach the people; they are used instead by the state for 
political purposes, national and international; ample financing 
indeed for the worldwide conquest plans which Communism 
espouses. 

It is necessary to know and remember that profits and the 
profit motive didn’t disappear in Russia; the government just 
took them over and gave them new names that are deceptive 
and misleading as always. 

Profit is a dirty capitalistic word in Russia, something 
reserved for blasting the capitalistic world. Capitalism also is 
a dirty word, reserved for enemies of the Soviet Union. Yet 
there are profits beyond the wildest dream of anyone in the 
Soviet Union today, and a degree of capitalism that surpasses 
anything in the free world. 
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The difference is that under state capitalism, Kremlin style, 
profits are not distributed to many private owners, the profits 
go to the sole owner of everything—the state. And this is by 
no means the workers paradise, for the worker has nothing 
whatever to say about what goes on. 

The high prices which we saw quoted in good stores 
in Moscow and Leningrad are not necessary or realistic. They 
are, instead, a subtle form of taxation to drain off any surplus 
a worker might accumulate. In a monopolistic economic state, 
prices have no relationship to costs necessarily; prices are 
not geared to cost but are fixed by political decisions taken 
in the Kremlin. Shoes need not cost several weeks’ salary, 
for they could be sold for a day’s salary or issued free, if 
desired. But this might leave the individual with cash in 
hand which the state dislikes. Private accumulation is the first 
step toward private capitalism. 

The worker is left drained dry at all times. He must exert 
his maximum effort to make ends meet, and this work effort, 
multiplied by a hundred million souls, goes to enrich the 
parent corporation, which uses the labor force’s productivity 
for capital expenditures and goods, for propaganda, for sabo- 
tage, espionage, and subversion, for education, for military 
preparation and adventures, for sputnik and lunik, for training 
of communists to work in other countries all over the world, 
and for any other purpose it sees fit. 

Better housing, food and clothing for the proletariat comes 
into this scale at whatever level the leader decides. Usually 
it is near the tail end. It is correct to say though that food 
and living conditions are improving and are vastly better 
than they were in the thirties. 

The important thing also to remember about Soviet 
economics is that despite ten million slogans and claims to 
the contrary, the workers or proletariat have nothing whatever 
to say about what goes on; they are as voiceless actually as 
slaves because there is no way they can make their voices 
felt or heard. 

The proletariat does not control, they comply. There are 
no real unions, no strikes, no sitdowns, slowdowns, complaints; 
nothing but obedience or disaster. The world’s greatest private 
corporations never approached this system in power or in 
numbers of workers. The Soviet Union has complete and 
absolute mastery over a work force of more than 100,000,000 
workers. The proletariat hasn’t one thing to say about what 
jobs they hold, their wages, their rents or food costs, or any 
like factor. Russia has a dictatorship of state capitalism, big 
business beyond the wildest dreams of the hated trusts which 
the Soviet press and leaders are always denouncing. 

Behind the curtain and always ready for action against a 
sullen or unresponsive worker, or a troublesome one, is com- 
pulsion. He might lose his work card, or his assigned room 
to live in, or he might be ordered to a new job thousands of 
miles distant. Finally there is the secret police and terror. 
The Soviets have killed more people for economic reasons 
in trying to uproot humanity and change its habits than they 
lost in World War IL. 

Under Secretary of State Dillon, wise to the ways of the 
Soviets, recently said that “in the thirties the Communists 
procured foreign capital equipment by exporting grain at 
prices below an already depressed world market—despite the 
fact that millions of Russians and Ukranian peasants were 
dying of starvation.” The graves of tens of millions of workers 
in the so-called workers paradise are the foundation for present 
industrial successes, and more will suffer and die as ne~essary 
to build this success higher. 

This is the face of the enemy and the economic war in 
which we find ourselves. No day passes in Russia, or pre- 
sumably in China, without millions of printed words exhorting 
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greater production, greater efforts, greater sacrifices so that 
capitalism and particularly the United States may be surpassed, 
and then destroyed. 

Big Business as above-expiuined now is working well in 
Russia after more than forty years, and is moving along 
rapidly. The people who make it possible, albeit perhaps 
reluctantly, are not unhappy actually for they are better off 
than they have been before and feel that their lot and living 
conditions have improved. This is the important thing always 
to remember about Russia; not that the people are not as well 
off as we are, but that they are better off than at any time 
previously. Things are improving for them and they are satis- 
fied with this. 

They really do not know of better things in the world. 
Ninety per cent of the present population grew up under 
so-called Socialism or Bolshevism, know little of the outside 
world, and are victims and believe in the Soviet’s clever, well 
planned, monopolistic and universal propaganda. 

No longer is it useful to dream that in educating the people 
the Kremlin will create a frankenstein to rise and destroy the 
master. The Soviets have sold the people on the system, and 
the alleged danger and threat from the outside, particularly 
the United States. It is safe to say that the Russian people, 
naturally friendly and broadminded, have been taught to fear 
and distrust the United States. They believe that the United 
States is a grave peace threat to the world, and that it would 
destroy Russia if possible. 

Absurd as this may seem to Americans, it loses its absurdity 
and becomes a menacing fact when it is realized that this is a 
genuine fear held deeply in the hearts of people who lost 
twenty million dead and saw a third of their country laid 
waste only a generation ago. 

Summarizing a little on this phase the sad fact for us is that 
the average Russian may not be very well off by ou: standards, 
but he doesn’t know it and he thinks he is doing becter by his 
standards. And he has actually been taught to believe that 
America endangers Russia's frontiers and he must work and 
sacrifice to prevent this. 

The average Russian also has no idea of the extent of 
subversion and meddling in world affairs engaged in by the 
Kremlin, nor of the seriousness of the Communist Interna- 
tional plans for world conquest. He is, in other words, 
providing the sinews and the financing for world conquest 
without knowing that this is the master plan of communist 
planners. 

Russia has always been imperialistic to a certain extent but 
the Russians themselves are not conquest minded. This, 
though, makes no difference because they have not nor will 
they be asked their views; here again they are the foils ot 
communism, and they obey. 

Meanwhile we are confronted with an inexorable desire by 
the heads of the Communist International for taking over the 
world. The important aspect of Soviet foreign economic 
policies which must never be forgotten is their determination 
and powerful drive to penetrate and eventually capture the 
newly-developing countries of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
through trade and aid techniques. Economic warfare was devel- 
oped and is thoroughly understood by the Soviet Union; to 
us it is largely a nuisance well remembered from World 
War II of which we'd like no more. 

Khrushchev has told us openly and repeatedly that the 
Communists shall fill the needs of backward peoples better 
than the Americans and consequently shall win their minds, 
control of their lands, their resources and themselves. We 
do not seem to understand such language. We understood 
Pearl Harbor and we finally understood Hitler's Nazi Ger- 
many; but we do not seem to gather any alarm from a more 
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determined, more resourceful, better financed and better 
planned threat from Communism. 

Under Secretary Dillon once said that “in their offensive 
economic weapons have been cleverly blended with military 
assistance, propaganda and diplomatic moves, to inflame local 
passions and to create and aggravate situations of crisis. The 
long range aim is to create climates and attitudes in the 
newly-emerging areas conducive to eventual Communist 
take-over.” 

If Soviet penetration, economic subversion or trade succeeds 
in extending Communist rule in Asia, Africa, the Near East 
and Latin America the cost to the Kremlin is nothing com- 
pared to the results. Police power will be used to hold the 
people in line, and to hold control over immense wealth in 
the world’s vital minerals. ' 

Americans have been reluctant to grasp the awful sig- 
nificance of Soviet totalitarian plans, design and action. We'd 
rather relax and enjoy an economy that could be toppled by 
Soviet plans. We cannot or rather we have not understood 
that human beings can think, act and work from a set of 
motives and reasons completely the reverse of our own. 

Last year President Eisenhower told the Congress in his 
State of the Nation speech that “we have learned the bitter 
lesson that international agreements, historically considered by 
us as sacred, are disregarded in Communist doctrine and in 
practice as mere scraps of paper the demonstrated 
disregard for the Communists of their own pledges is one 
of the greatest obstacles to success in substituting the rule of 
law for rule by force.” 

There can be no doubt that the Communists live by the 
law of the jungle; stealing, lying, killing and destroying are 
virtues when done for the state. They dishonor their own word, 
their firmest commitments are meaningless. And this is the 
movement that teaches that Russia keeps its pledges but the 
United States does not; that Russia wants peace and we want 
war; that all powers are warmongers except the Communist 
powers. 

For almost forty years the Soviets have been training 
nationals of every country in the world in revolutionary tac- 
tics; how to destroy and create chaos, how to inflame and 
arouse peoples against their rulers and leaders. They also 
have been dumping trade goods into desired areas of the world 
at giveaway or at extremely low prices. They know how to 
attack America’s export market by dumping of their own 
goods. And they have the will to do this when they see fir. 
They also have the financial ability, thanks co very long and 
successful planning. = 

The industrial output of the Soviet Union today is very 
impressive, and is very menacing. Factories still are not as 
neat, well built and imposing as American factories but in 
many cases they are as productive; the Soviet workman has 
become a skilled workman. His productivity can and does 
rise as high as the American workman. Need is sparked by 
fear to drive him ever forward. 

When we were in Europe Premier Khrushchev announced 
Russian abolition of income taxes over a five year period, 
starting mext year. He made much of the fact that Russia 
could abolish income taxes while the United States very largely 
lived on such high taxes. Here is distortion and misrepresenta- 
tion that takes keen analysis. The Kremlin can in fact abolish 
all income taxes without losing a single ruble of revenue; it 
shifts the emphasis to higher priced consumer goods or rents, 
and collects just as much as ever. But in the remote areas of 
the world they can brag to an unsophisticated people that they 
alone can live without income taxes; bane of the capitalistic 
world (their language). 

The Soviet Premier said: “The abolition of taxes on workers 
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and employes in our country is an impressive social gain for 
the peoples. One cannot speak of it without pride and emotion. 
This is an enormous gain, dear friends! 

“Look at what is happening in the capitalist countries, 
where taxes are perpetually rising, unemployment reigns and 
prices are spiraling upwards. The insecurity of the working 
people lies like a heavy weight on the masses. . . . 

“When people all over the world see that the living standard 
in the Soviet Union is regularly improving, that wages and 
pension benefits are rising, that taxation is being abolished 
and that the network of free medical, cultural and welfare 
facilities is expanding, they come to the clear realization that 
socialism is solving the most urgent problems and is showing 
the right way to get rid of exploitation, unemployment and 
poverty.” 

This kind of talk is for the export trade, not for home 
consumption since Khrushchev doesn’t really care a fig for 
public opinion at home—that is already captive. He is trying 
to influence public opinion in the non-committed countries. 

This is “black is white, white is black” at its pinnacle. But 
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this is not the picture the American tourist will bring home. 
This is the reason that it is dangerous to accept at face value 
the impressions of tourists traveling in the Soviet Union and 
the reason that permitting 15,000 or more Americans to travel 
there this year is in reality part of the master plan to confuse 
and confound the world. Facts are not always facts in Russia 
and what you see with your own eyes or heat with your own 
ears may mean something wholly different than you think. 

Travelers going to Russia therefore won't necessarily bring 
home the truth about that country, and often are dangerously 
misleading in their reports. 

Russia has been called a puzzle, enigma and a riddle but 
it is none of these. Its purposes and plans are well advertised. 
It is of course difficult to understand how human beings can 
become so dedicated to a cruel, inhuman system which feeds 
on destruction—even of its own architects—but we must 
recognize there are several million such dedicated Communists 
in Russia and China. 

Our job is to take the economic linia and prove that 
the capitalistic system is a superior one to theirs. 


The Economic Challenge In India 


CAN DEMOCRACY MEET IT 
By AMBASSADOR BRAJ KUMAR NEHRU, Commissioner-General for Economic Affairs of India, Washington, D. C. 
Delivered before the Economic Club of Detroit, Michigan, May 9, 1960 


AM greatly honoured, Mr. Chairman, that I should have 

been given the opportunity to lay my thoughts before 

so distinguished an audience on a subject that appears to 
me of prime importance for the future of this world. It is 
not only my Indian nationalism that leads me to the con- 
clusion that the form which world society will take in the 
future will be influenced very powerfully by the manner in 
which Indian society develops. But it is clear to me that con- 
clusion must follow through the application of any objective 
tests of judgment. At about the beginning of the first world 
war the world seemed to have been in equilibrium which, 
though it was manifestly unjust, seemed so stable that any 
basic change in it seemed almost impossible. Europe and the 
United Kingdom dominated the world; the United States 
seemed happy to develop itself in its own isolation and the rest 
of the world was composed of second and third class citizens 
whose function, it appeared, was for all time to admire the 
ways of life and the achievements of the European with little 
hope of ever enjoying either his liberty or his standard of 
material welfare. 

In the short space between the beginning of the first world 
war and the-end of the second, the world picture has changed 
so dramatically as to be almost unrecognisable. For one thing, 
the moral and psychological dominance of Europe had been 
destroyed; people who managed their affairs so incredibly badly 
that they had to seek a solution by plunging the world twice in 
a quarter of a century into holocausts of mass murder could not 
have been quite as efficient as they had pretended nor quite 
as moral as those outside the pale had been led to believe. 
The material power of Europe was also shattered as a con- 
sequence of which it could no longer maintain its hold, against 
the growing strength of nationalism, over the enormous 
territories over which it ruled and the benefits of which 
rule it enjoyed. There had arisen also another power believing 
in a totally different religion and a set of values to which 
the world had hitherto been unaccustomed. That power had 
developed a strength which placed it among the foremost 


nations of the world and soon it converted, by its example, 
the most populous nation on earth to follow in its wake. 

The change of conditions brought about by two world 
wars, the growth of the forces of nationalism in the colonial 
territories of the European powers, the political, moral and, 
on occasion, industrial strength, which the colonies had, in the 
interval, developed, have led, since the end of the second 
world war, to no less than 24 nations regaining their political 
independence from foreign rule. The process still continues 
and there is little doubt that a few years hence the few re- 
maining colonies in Asia and the countries of Africa will be- 
come independent sovereign states. The importance of this 
new situation cannot be exaggerated for the countries of Asia 
and Africa contain by far the largest proportion of the in- 
habitants of this globe. And in a world which has shrunk so 
greatly through rapid means of communication and which has 
become so inter-dependent politically and economically, what 
happens to this vast sea of humanity cannot possibly fail to 
affect the ways of life of all the inhabitants of this globe, no 
matter how far removed from the scene of action they may at 
this particular moment consider themselves to be. 

The importance of India in influencing the future line of 
development of Asia and Africa is dependent on a number of 
factors. For one thing, India is by far the largest country 
among the nations which have newly found their inde- 
pendence. For another, India had been for so long in the van- 
guard of countries fighting for their freedom that it began to 
have, and it still has, a profound psychological effect on 
countries which find themselves politically or economically 
in the same circumstances. Thirdly, India has become a sym- 
bol of development through democracy just as China is a 
symbol of development through totalitarianism. And though 
we do not claim to be engaged in any economic race with any 
part of the world, it is patent that a large number of 
countries are watching with considerable interest develop- 
ments in these two giants of Asia in order to see which 
one has the better solution to their problems. Finally, India 
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is so well placed for the maintenance of democracy that if 
even we fail to make a success of it, there is little likelihood 
that the others will continue to have faith and courage in 
following a path which for them is even more difficulk. 

The countries of Asia and Africa, which have regained 
their independence, differ in many respects from each other 
and have an infinity of diverse problems. But there is one 
basic factor in common among them and that is that their 
economies are under-developed, which is another way of say- 
ing that their people are poor. Political independence from 
external authority is the first objective of the people in the 
under-developed as in the developed world. But once political 
independence has been achieved, the objectives of all societies 
are not always the same. There are two other human needs that 
organized society has to meet—the need for liberty and the 
need for bread. And in so far as these two needs conflict with 
each other the one or the other will dominate in inverse 
proportion to the extent ro which it has been satisfied. In the 
richer societies, such as your own, the need for bread has 
been fully satisfied and over satisfied; the basic material 
wants of the people have been met and, indeed, consumption 
sometimes over-flows into luxury and waste. In so far as 
certain legitimate needs have not been met, it is very simple 
to meet them through minor changes in the direction of 
social activity. In these circumstances, the most powerful need 
of society is that of maintaining and enlarging the field of 
human liberty. 

In the conditions in which India finds itself along with 
the rest of the under-developed world, the basic need for bread 
has not been met. There is not enough food, not enough 
clothes, not enough houses or hospitals or schools, not enough 
roads or transport, or doctors or nurses or teachers and not 
even enough water to drink. In these circumstances, it would 
be nor at all surprising if the people of these countries were 
to rate the material needs of life higher than the non-material 
values of human liberty, for freedom of speech and of 
association, freedom of the press and the right to vote do 
not have the same meaning, as they have to you, to those 
who do not know where their next meal is coming from 
nor where they will take their child if it happens to fall ill. 
If there is a system of society which can rapidly get them out 
of their misery, it would not be surprising if they were to 
agree to a deprivation of their human liberties in order 
rapidly to improve their material status. 

And the danger to democracy in the under-developed world 
arises clearly from the fact that there is such a system which 
does produce economic results in an under-developed society 
much faster than the painfully slow and extremely laborious 
processes of democracy. The price that is required to be paid 
is a heavy price; it is the price of the denial of human freedom 
and almost total subservience to the state. It also requires that 
the material wants of one generation, and perhaps more, should 
be almost completely sacrificed for the benefits of the genera- 
tions that follow. 

Judged against this background, what is the Indian 
answer? I said, a moment ago that India was better placed than 
most of the countries of the under-developed world for the 
maintenance of democracy. And this has, indeed, been borne 
out by the fact that whereas country after country, in our part 
of the world, has fallen a prey to dictatorship, in one form 
or another, we can say with great pride that we have main- 
tained ever since independence the highest standards of 
democratic government that are prevalent anywhere in the 
world. We have been able to do this in spite of the great 
material handicap which the poverty of our people imposes 
on us because of a variety of reasons. First and foremost, the 
fact that we are an old and continuous civilization, one of the 
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basic tenets of which has always been never to give priority to 
ends over means has enabled us to resist shortcuts to our ends 
which might involve the use of questionable means. Secondly, 
the whole tradition of Indian society has been one in which 
individual thought and speech has been completely free and 
though the Central Government of India till 1947 has always 
been what in terms of political theory could not but be 
called despotic, social organization at the lower levels has 
invariably, in the same terms, been democratic. Yet, again, the 
fact of the British connection has left its indelible mark 
on Indian thought and the values of British liberalism are 
so strongly entrenched in our national life as to have lost 
completely their alien origin. Also, the fact that we had to 
fight for a long period of time for our freedom which was, by 
no means, presented to us on a platter as the by-product of 
events in which we played no part, gave us the ability to 
work together and to tolerate differences of opinion which 
tolerance is the essence of democracy. More concretely, the last 
25 years of India’s struggle for freedom were conducted by the 
Indian National Congress on a mass basis with every office of 
authority in the Congress organization, which at times func- 
tioned almost as a parallel government, being held through 
election by popular vote. This valuable training in democracy 
has stood us in good stead and has enabled us to withstand 
the onslaught of forces to which many of our neighbours have, 
unfortunately, succumbed. Furthermore, we have an ad- 
ministration and an administrative service second to none in 
the world and this is a factor which plays no small part in the 
maintenance of the stability of society. 

The challenge to Indian democracy is in these conditions 
only one and that is economic. Will we or will we nor be 
able to develop fast enough to be able to satisfy the economic 
expectations of our people? Will we or will we not be able 
to demonstrate that in order to alleviate poverty, hunger and 
disease, it is not necessary for human beings to lose the liber- 
ties which democracy guarantees them and to surrender them- 
selves body and soul to the state? If we can show a progressive 
increase in the standard of living of the people; if, further, we 
can show—and this is psychologically very important—that 
this progress is not dependent forever and ever on the goodwill 
of foreign governments, then it seems to me that it does 
not matter that other systems might provide even better 
results. The attachment to human liberty and dignity in 
India is strong enough for the people to be satisfied with a 
slower rate of economic growth than would be possible if 
these values were sacrificed; but it is very possible that it is 
not strong enough to withstand the forces generated by a 
relative stagnation of economic life. 

Given the absolute determination of the Government of 
India to maintain the democratic structure of Indian society 
and given further the categorical imperative of rapid economic 
growth, without which that structure cannot be maintained, 
how has the Government of India proceeded so far, how suc- 
cessful have they been and what are the auguries for the 
furure? Having rejected the totalitarian method of economic 
development, the onlv alternative that was left to us on the 
basis of historical exp.: ence was development through laissez- 
faire. But historical analogies are not always correct guides for 
action and we did not fail to remember that most countries 
developed under laissez-faire in a period in which the organ- 
ization of society was not democratic. What distinguishes our 
situation from that of Europe and Japan, when they had their 
period of rapid economic expansion, is that they had the 
Industrial Revolution before their political revolution while 
we are having it afterwards. What distinguishes us from the 
methods followed in the colonies of Europe, in what is now the 
United States, in Canada and Australia is that we are not a 
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virgin unpopulated land with a proportion of resources to 
population many scores of times that which exists in old'and 
densely populated countries. We had, therefore, to strike out a 
new path for ourselves, a path that would, on one hand, avoid 
the dangers of totalitarianism and, on the other, the injustices 
and the wasteful use of resources which often is the result of 
pure laissez-faire. We started, therefore, on what has come 
to be known as planned economic development and a mixed 
economy. 

We have completed one five year plan and we are now in 
the last year of the second. The third five year plan is now 
being worked out in detail and will commence its term in 
April 1961. But I should, I think, before describing the results 
of our developmental efforts, explain the nature of planning 
in India. The term “five year plan” tends in the United States 
to conjure up a picture of totalitarianism, of regimentation, 
of bureaucracy and of forced labour. It connotes decisions taken 
by a few people at the top which are then ruthlessly carried 
out, no matter how circumstances change nor what the cost 
to the individual human being is. But planning in democratic 
India is the very reverse of this picture. What Indian planning 
signifies is nothing more and nothing less than 2 concerted 
effort on the part of the nation as a whole—both the public 
sector represented by Government and the private sector 
represented by private enterprise—to take a view of its 
needs and resources over a number of years so as to arrive 
at a course of action which is both efficient in terms of satis- 
fying the needs of the people at minimum cost and which 
is acceptable to them in terms of the sacrifices they are ex- 
pected to make by way of taxation and other restraints on 
consumption. That is why Indian five year plans are prepared 
after the fullest consultations with people through their organ- 
ized representatives, be they members of Parliament, or 
representatives of trade and industry, or associations of uni- 
versity teachers, or the representatives of organized labour. 
Even when finally adopted, our plans are not a set of orders 
or directives to be implicitly obeyed but a set of targets which 
we think our government departments and our farmers and our 
businessmen can reasonably fulfill with such assistance, 
financial and other, as the State is able to give them. And by 
and large, our plans are implemented not by physical controls 
bur by appropriate incentives and disincentives operated 
through the mechanism of the market. With so much to do 
and with resources limited in the extreme, it is imperative for 
us co order our needs and to avoid waste in the same way as any 
well-administered enterprise does by having a series of 
designs and blue-prints and cost estimates prepared before 
embarking on a productive programme. Indian planning, 
thus, is fully democratic not only in the sense that it reflects 
the will of the people but also in the sense that it respects 
and, indeed, encourages the initiative and enterprise of 
countless individual men and women. 

The net result of ten years of developmental effort has been 
that agricultural production in India has increased at an overall 
rate of about 3 per cent per annum and industrial production 
at slightly over 5 per cent per annum, giving the average 
rate of growth in the total national product of somewhere 
around 31 per cent per annum. In the meantime, population 
has grown at the rate of about 1.5 per cent per annum so that 
per capita incomes have increased at the best by no more than 
2 per cent per annum. With all this effor:, the per capita in- 
come of India is still oniy $65 per annum and is among the 
lowest in the world. The average per capita income of the 
under-developed world is $100 per annum; that of the de- 
veloped world is a little over $1250 per annum while that 
of the richest country in the world, the United States, is now 
approaching somewhere near $2500 per annum. 
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If we had a per capita income of any degree of respectability, 
a rate of growth of 2 per cent per annum in per capita incomes 
might have been acceptable. But starting from a base of $65 
per annum, it is quite obvious that the rate is too slow for 
the continued maintenance of our political and social stability. 
This rate must be stepped up rapidly and substantially if we 
are going to continue to develop within the framework of a 
democratic society. And here exactly is the challenge, which 
faces the entire under-developed world; can we step up the 
rate of growth of the economy without forcing upon our people 
sacrifices which might be so unacceptable as to cause intoler- 
able stresses and strains in the social order? And be it re- 
membered that in a society in which even the basic human 
wants are very far from being met, the point at which further 
sacrifices become unbearable is fairly quickly reached. 


The first five year plan involved an investment of $6.5 billion 
of which a :ittle over $400 million was obtained through loans, 
grants and investments from abroad. Thus, as much as 93 
per cent of the total investment in this plan was paid for by 
the Indian people and only 7 per cent from external grants 
and loans. The chief item in this aid was a loan from the 
U.S.A. for the purchase of 2 million tons of wheat. The second 
five year plan is expected to result in an investment of $13 
billion; but in this we have had to rely much more on foreign 
aid. We have financed 80 per cent of our development our- 
selves; and a substantial portion of the remaining 20 per cent 
that we have needed has come to us in the form of surplus 
agricultural commodities, the disposal of which causes little 
strain on either the economies or the individuals of foreign 
countries. 

The proportion on which we have relied on foreign aid for 
our development in India has been considerably less than in 
many other developing countries and, indeed, on a per capita 
basis aid to India has been less than what most other countries 
have received since the foreign aid programmes of various 
governments and international agencies got under way. Never- 
theless, foreign aid has played a significant and indeed crucial 
part in our development so far and the lessons of the last ten 
years in this regard have powerfully affected the national mind. 
In the realm of economic planning, they have resulted in two 
conclusions. The first is that the rate of development must be 
stepped up to as near 6 per cent as possible; any lower rate 
of growth will be dangerous for it will not make a sufficient 
impact on the minds of the people, an impact sufficient to 
guarantee their continued loyalty to existing institutions. The 
other conclusion is that India must as rapidly as she possibly 
can cease to be dependent on foreign aid from foreign govern- 
ments. This second conclusion is really a question of national 
pride; to be driven to a position where it would appear that 
much of our development is dependent on aid obtained through 
the goodwill of foreign governments, no matter how great 
that goodwill may be or how generously the aid may be 
given, is a situation highly galling to a self-respecting people. 
That is why we have made it our declared objective to reach 
as soon as possible the position where the further growth of 
the Indian economy could take place without extraordinary 
forms of external assistance. But this position by itself has the 
curious effect of requiring a very substantial immediate increase 
in aid during the period over which this aid must continue 
though it sets a definite term, which seems now very well 
within sight beyond which further aid would no longer be 
necessary. The apparent contradiction is, however, easy to 
explain. In order to make India a viable economy in the sense 
that she should not only pay her way on current account but 
have a surplus left for investment which would give her a 
satisfactory rate of growth, substantial additional investment in 
the economy is required. We assess that the additional capi- 
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talisation or the quantum of additional investment required 
to reach this point—the point which is now often spoken 
of as the point of take-off—is about $50 billion. The period 
during which this amount of capital can be absorbed is about 
ten years having regard to the limitations, which money cannot 
cure, of manpower and organizational capacity. The problem, 
therefore, is that while we can definitely see light at the end 
of the tunnel, are we going to be able to raise the amount 
of capital required to carry us across the tunnel? 

Capital is, as you wel! know, the difference between current 
production and current consumption. The higher the produc- 
tion and the lower the consumption, the more rapidly can in- 
vestment take place and the stronger becomes the basis of the 
economy. The difficulty of the under-developed world is that 
both production and consumption are incredibly low and the 
gap between the two leaves practically nothing to be siphoned 
away for the purpose of investment. The totalitarian method 
of enlarging this gap is to hold consumption down at existing 
levels, sometimes even depressing it quite ruthlessly and devot- 
ing the increasing difference between production and con- 
sumption as production grows purely to purposes of invest- 
ment. By this means are !aid very rapidly the foundation of a 
strong economy and in a generation or two the productive 
apparatus thus formed is available for whatever purposes or- 
ganized society may wish to use it. It can, with equal facility, 
be used for increases in individual consumption of material 
goods or for building up a powerful defense force and some- 
what later it can be used for both. In the totalitarian state, 
however, the individual, who is being subjected to all this 
privation and who is being made to work without an ade- 
quate material return, has no voice in the determination of the 
policies of his government. Government can, therefore, extract 
from the national economy whatever amount of capital it 
thinks it needs and is thus theoretically wholly independent 
of foreign aid, though in practice there is no communist 
country, other than the Soviet Union, which does not receive 
foreign aid which is sometimes substantial. 

Democracies, on the other hand, have a sharp limit to the 
extent to which they can force their citizens to suffer priva- 
tion. They are compelled to divert to consumption resources 
which, taking the long view, should go to production. And 
the result is, therefore, a slowing down in the rate of growth 
to below that which may be statistically possible. If in these 
circumstances the rate of growth has to be adequate, the only 
answer is the importation of foreign capital, whether the capi- 
tal comes in through private foreign investment or through 
international agencies or directly through foreign govern- 
ments. 

On the $50 billion required to make India a going concern 
and to get it to the point at which its further developmental 
needs will be met from its own resources we feel that the 
Indian people will be able, without a breakdown of the 
system, to provide no less than $40 billion. This is no mean 
sum for an extremely poor people to set aside; it means a 
degree of sacrifice that has as yet not been undergone by any 
peoples in a democracy whether in war or in peace. But the 
Indian people are as determined to achieve economic inde- 
pendence as they were to achieve political independence 
and they wish, as in the case of their struggle for political 
freedom, that the sacrifice involved should to the greatest 
extent possible be their own. But even with the greatest 
of sacrifice, the resources we can raise will fall short of our 
requirements over the next ten years by $10 billion. 

Realistically speaking, it is simply not possible to raise this 
additional $10 billion also from India and the Government of 
India has, therefore, accepted the policy of attempting to raise 
this sum from abroad. In doing so we wish to rely as much as 
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we possibly can on commercial operations. We wish to in- 
crease, in particular, foreign private investment in India and we 
have offered for sometime and continue to offer now conditions 
of investment which, it would appear to me, cannot be bettered 
by any under-developed country. We wish, in the second place, 
to borrow in the international capital markets of the world 
insofar as we can and we wish, thirdly, to utilize the funds 
available with international agencies set up for this purpose to 
the maximum extent that they may be available to us. 

We feel, however, that the amounts involved are too great 
for these three sources to meet. We could be greatly helped, 
and our need for external capital could be reduced, if the 
import policies of the richer countries were such as to promote 
freer access to them for the kind of exports that we produce; 
but sectional interests often stand in the way. We are willing 
to accept any amount of private capital but the opportunities 
for the investment of private capital more profitably for pur- 
poses which have low priority in terms of social need but 
which, nevertheless, result in a commercial profit, are available 
in the developed countries and stand in the way of capital 
flowing to us. We feel that the capital markets of the world 
are still living with the memories of the defaults of 30 years 
ago and their shyness is not likely to be overcome in sufficient 
time for it to be of any use to us; and finally, the funds 
available to the international lending institutions are wholly 
insufficient for the purpose. We are driven, consequently, to rely 
for a substantial measure of aid on the governments of the 
countries willing to help in the task. A billion dollars a year 
seems a lot of money; when it is realized that this is all that is 
required to solve the problems of one-seventh of the human 
race, it ceases to sound quite as much. A billion dollars does 
seem a great deal but when; it is realized that this amounts 
to just 10 cents out of every $100 earned by the people of the 
developed world, the figure tends to fall into proper perspective. 

To sum up, then, what I have been attempting to say is that 
the basic question before the modern world is whether or not 
democracy will survive; that the survival of democracy through- 
out the world will depend very largely on the social, political 
and economic systems that the newly independent countries, 
where the vast majority of humanity lives, decide to adopt for 
themselves; that in the making of this decision, the example 
of India will play a very substantial part; that India is at 
present wedded to democracy and wishes passionately to uphold 
it; that there is no reason why this desire should not be fulfilled 
if we can meet the only challenge to democracy that exists in 
India, namely, the economic challenge; that given the determi- 
nation, the willingness to sacrifice and the wisdom of manage- 
ment of the Indian people, this challenge can be met; that this 
challenge cannot be met single-handed and the Indian people 
require a helping hand; that the help required is not for 
a long time nor, judging by the rate at which the wealth of the 
richer countries is increasing, by any means, large. I have no 
doubt that the help we need will be forthcoming and that 
we will achieve the ends we have set ourselves to achieve, 
and on the achievement of which so much depends not only 
for ourselves but for the rest of humanity. 

ALLEN B. CROW: Your Excellency, we have a number 
of questions. Here is the first one: 

(Reading Question) “AN ASSOCIATED PRESS DIS- 
PATCH LAST WEEK STATED: 


‘The United States today agreed to supply India with 16 

million tons of surplus wheat and 1 million tons of sur- 

plus rice over 4 years, the largest deal of its kind in history. 

India will pay the equivalent of $1,300,000,000 in its 
own currency.’ 

WE UNDERSTAND THIS PROVIDED THAT MOST 

OF THE MONEY WILL BE LOANED BACK TO INDIA 
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FOR ITS ECONOMIC PROGRESS. IN WHAT SPECIFIC 
ECONOMIC AREAS WILL THIS MONEY BE USED?” 


AMBASSADOR B. K. NEHRU: This money will be used 
for economic programs jointly agreed between the United 
States and the Indian government. It will be used for pro- 
grams within the third five year plan. As I said—or perhaps 
I didn’t—the third five year plan requires an investment of 
$21 billion. This is a billion dollars which will be put into 
any one or more of the programs that the two governments 
agree to. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “AN ARTICLE 
IN THE FREE PRESS FROM KARACHI LAST WEEK 
READ: 

‘Food rationing ended in West Pakistan after 18 years. 
Officials say there now is no food shortage.’ 

WHY COULD THIS BE BROUGHT ABOUT IN WEST 
PAKISTAN AND NOT IN INDIA?” 

AMBASSADOR B. K. NEHRU: I don’t know, sir, what 
magic West Pakistan has, but food rationing ended in India 12 
years ago. We are today 5 per cent short of our need for food 
grains. We hope during the next five years to be able to 
meet our food demands fully. That is why you will notice this 
last agreement has been for four years, because in the fifth 
year we hope that we will produce all the food grains that we 
need. 

Now, we can't produce food grains or produce anything 
without making a very substantial effort, and we are making 
the effort to provide more water, the effort to provide more 
fertilizers, better seeds, better implements and better farming 
methods. All this activity is going on and we have no reason 
to doubt that in five years we should be able to meet this 
marginal shortage 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “INDIA HAS 
RECEIVED ECONOMIC AID FROM BOTH THE SOVIET 
UNION AND THE UNITED STATES. CAN YOU DE- 
SCRIBE THE DIFFERENCE IN THE SUPERVISION OF 
THE SPENDING OF THESE AID FUNDS AND THE 
GENERAL USES TO WHICH SUCH FUNDS HAVE BEEN 
PUT?” 


AMBASSADOR B. K. NEHRU: This is a question which 
would take a long time to answer because it is very detailed. 
Broadly speaking, the aid we get from the Soviet Union is in 
the form of loans for the purchase of developmental goods, re- 
payable over a period which in effect is about 14 to 15 years, 
with a rate of interest of 24 per cent, and this is repayable 
in rupees, which rupees are then used for the purchase of 
Indian commodities agreeable to the Indian governmen'. This 
last clause is important because it is designed not to divert 
our external trade. 

The broad pattern of aid that we have been getting over 
the past year or two from the United States—because before 
that the pattern was somewhat different—is that we get loans 
in dollars for the purchase of developmental goods, repayable 
in rupees, which rupees are then re-lent to us for purposes 
of economic development, the rate of interest varying between 
314 and 5% per cent. 

We also have a loan from the Export-Import Bank which 
is repayable in dollars. This is $150 million at 5-or something 
interest. 

As to the difference of supervision, there is a considerable 
difference. There is no supervision as far as the Soviet funds 
are concerned. We pay them as we purchase the equipment 
and then it’s our affair whether we sink it into the sea or make 
good use of it. 

As far as the United States is concerned, there is a very 
considerable degree of end use reporting and seeing that 
things are done as they were promised to be done, and there 
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is quite an army of United States officials carrying on this 
kind of supervision! 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WOULD INDIA 
BE SUBSTANTIALLY BETTER OFF IF THE FOOD 
VALUE OF SACRED CATTLE WERE UTILIZED FOR 
HUMAN CONSUMPTION?” 

AMBASSADOR B. K. NEHRU: India would be better off, 
but not substantially. We have an excess of cattle, but they 
are quite as thin as the human beings and they wouldn't pro- 
vide very much meat for very many people for a very long 
time. They might, however, as I was saying a few minutes 
ago, provide us with more shoes. But this would be a one- 
time operation. This is not a solution to our problems. It is 
certainly something which might make us slightly, very 
slightly, better off. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT IS THE 
PRESENT STATUS OF THE BORDER BETWEEN INDIA 
AND TIBET?” 

AMBASSADOR B. K. NEHRU: In dispute. 

ALLEN B. CROW: (Reading Question) “WHAT ARE 
THE GREATEST OPPORTUNITIES FOR TRADE AND 
INVESTMENT BY AMERICAN CONCERNS IN INDIA, 
AND WHAT ARE SOME OF THE INCENTIVES GIVEN 
BY THE INDIAN GOVERNMENT FOR PRIVATE FOR- 
EIGN ENTERPRISE?” 

AMBASSADOR B. K. NEHRU: May I take the second 
question first—it’s a broader one. The policy of the indian 
government in regard to private enterprise is to make no 
distinction between Indian or foreign enterprises, and to 
make no distinction between government and private enter- 
prise. That is to say, where government factories are in opera- 
tion—and incidentally there are still very few—they are all 
operated as companies incorporated under the Companies’ 
Act, the only difference being that the shareholders in private 
companies are the public at large, or individuals, while the 
shareholders in government companies are the President, and 
one share each is given to the Board of Directors. But all the 
laws governing enterprise, including the income tax laws, the 
factory acts, the labor laws, the import control regulations, the 
capital issues regulations—just everything—are applied equally 
without discrimination to government and to private enter- 
prise. 

As far as the incentives to private enterprise are concerned, 
all private enterprise, the main incentives are two-fold. One 
is a protected market; we are not very happy that we have to 
give that degree of protection, but we have to give almost com- 
plete protection to every manufacturer in India because of the 
shortage of foreign exchange. The shortage of foreign ex- 
change compels us to exercise a very severe import control, 
and the way it is exercised is that if anything is manufactured 
in India, that thing is taken off the import list, or at least its 
import is reduced so that the Indian manufacturer—sometimes 
even the bad Indian manufacturer—has a completely pro- 
tected market. The consequence of this is profits which some- 
times are so high as to be unconscionable. That is the profit 
motive. - -- 

The second is that we give a series of tax concessions. There 
is a virtual tax holiday for the first five years of a new enter- 
prise. There are accelerated depreciation allowances and a 
thing called the development rebate, all of which combined 
make it possible for any investment in India, whether foreign 
or Indian, to amortize itself to the extent of 85 per cent in 
five years. After that you coast; whatever you get is your profit 
—after you have paid the taxes, of course, because then you 
become liable to tax. 

The third factor which is special to foreign enterprise is, 
of course, that we allow free remittances of profits, of dividends, 
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of capital and of capital gains. There are no restrictions on the 
movement even of capital and even of capital gains away from 
India, so that you can bring in your money today and take 
it Out tomorrow. 

Now, as to the fields in which American enterprise can use- 
fully invest, the fields are virtually unlimited. I would say that 
it would be easier to define where we do not want foreign 
investment than to say where we want it, because we want 
it everywhere except in the fields I am going to mention just 
now. We do not want it in the purely commercial, financial, 
banking or insurance fields, for the simple reason that any 
foreign investment sets up a strain on the balance of payments. 
We have to service the profits and the dividends. We want to 
continue to be able to meet that obligation and we do not 
want investment of capital in India which does not strengthen 
the balance of payments but sets up a drain on it. Further, in 
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these fields there is quite enough Indian know-how, as those 
of you who have operated in India will know. I doubt if we 
have very much to learn about this from the outside world. 

Secondly, we do not want it in plantations because there 
is already a great deal of foreign capital in plantations and 
investment in plantations does create certain political problems 

Apart from these two fields, and apart from certain fields 
of consumer goods industries, where Indian industry is already 
very well established, and where no great know-how is needed, 
foreign capital is welcome. 

Foreign capital is particularly welcome in those industries 
where today we have to rely on imports, or in those industries 
which are export industries, because foreign capital there is, 
as it were, self-liquidating in that it provides the earnings in 
terms of foreign exchange with which we can service the obli- 
gations that it sets up. 


Our Perpetual Emergency 


KHRUSHCHEV’S WAR AND HOW TO DEFEAT HIM ; 
By J. ANTHONY MARCUS, New York City; Founder, Institute of Foreign Trade; oil-gas producer; Author and Lecturer 
Delivered over radio station WBAI, New York City, on July 15, 1960 


E MORE than three-hundred-year old Ramonoff regime 
of Russia was swept away by popular demand in March, 
1917 in a bloodless revolution. 

Two months later in Washington, D. C., a mass meeting in 
the Friends’ Meeting House on I Street was addressed by a 
young immigrant from Russia, a budding foreign trade expert 
in the U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. “The 
political revolution which we have just witnessed,” he said, 
“is acc one of a fast-moving drama in Russia. Act two will soon 
come atid usher in the social revolution.” 

This sounded strange to his listeners who had never heard 
about Lenin’s Bolshevik movement and its program of force 
and violence. But within five months the prophecy had come 
true. On Nov. 7, 1917, Lenin and Trotsky, disappointed at the 
lack of support for their cause in the just-convened Constituent 
Assembly, marched sdilors of the Kronstadt fortress into the 
assembly and at the point of bayonets destroyed Russia's hope 
for a government of, by and for the people. Tens of millions of 
men and women have since paid with their lives under the 
most brutal, ruthless red Fascist State monopoly ever envisioned 
by man. The rise of Bolshevism was responsible for the coming 
of black Fascism to Italy and brown Nazism to Germany. The 
second world war became unavoidable. 

In the United States, wishful thinking began with the March, 
1917 events in Petrograd and has continued unabated ever 
since. By August, 1920, the New York Times carried on page 
two a dispatch from Washington quoting our Ambassador in 
Russia as saying that within six months there would not be a 
vestige left of the Lenin regime. We know now how misin- 
formed he was, just as our representatives in China were during 
the last war, just as our Ambassador in Havana, Cuba, has 
been dead wrong about the Castro gangster regime. America 
is still suffering from an overdose of wishful thinking. On May 
6, 1960 I testified before the Senate Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee in Washington and listened to more of 
the same nonsense from witnesses and Senators alike. They 
still entertain the silly illusion that if we treat the Kremlin 
head-hunters kindly, if we accommodate them with credits and 
more strategic machinery and equipment, as though we have 
not had enough of appeasement, the Soviets would turn into 
angels. My answer was and is a resounding NO! 

In October, 1920 (please note the year), at Reval, Esthonia, 


on the Baltic Sea, two men were strolling in the park. One, a 
recent escapee from red Fascist Russia, the political leader 
Dr. Raphael Ambramovich, turned to his American companion 
and said, pointing a finger in the direction of the Soviet border: 
“If that Bolshevik government survives, THERE WILL 
NEVER BE PEACE IN THIS WORLD.” 

Nearly forty years have elapsed since then. How prophetic 
was his statement! Yet, he was no prophet. He merely knew 
the nature of the red beast. He was not one of our five-day 
visitors to Moscow or Leningrad who usually return full-blown 
experts on Sovietism, brainwashed by the masters of deceit. 

The former immigrant from Russia of May, 1917 in Wash- 
ington, and the park stroller in October, 1920 at Reval, Es- 
thonia, was the man who is now speaking to you. 

Since those distant years I have spent much time in the 
Soviet Union as investigator, negotiator, buyer and seller in 
behalf of leading American industrial firms. I had learned to 
know some of the leading men in the Soviet hierarchy, and 
most of all the inner thinking of the masses of Russia in many 
parts of the country. Without fear of contradiction I can tell 
you that the red menace is more real today than most of our 
paid servants 1. Washington realize, certainly far more fright- 
ening than President Eisenhower or all of the Democratic 
aspirants for the White House realize. Judging by some of 
their recent utterances, if any of them win the Presidency, we 
may expect a continuation of the Roosevelt-Truman blundering 
and bungling which is responsible for the plight in which we 
find ourselves today. 

How blind our leaders have been since 1933, when Franklin 
Delano Roosevelt disregarded the wise policy maintained by 
both Republican and Democratic Presidents before him and 
recognized the Soviet gangsters, the following facts will illus- 
trate: 

On Dec. 24, 1943, the late President Roosevelt told an 
audience: “I believe he (Stalin) is truly representative of the 
heart and soul of Russia; and I believe that we are going to get 
along very well with him and the Russian people—very well 
indeed.” 

The only truth in this statement is that we could get along 
with the Russian people. Bur since that irresponsible state- 
ment was uttered, we have learned from bitter experience how 
“very well” we have been able to get along with the Kremlin- 
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ites. We are now witnessing the Soviets moving into our 
Western Hemisphere via Cuba, and Khrushchev is threatening 
to shower us with guided missiles if we dare to defend our 
rights on the island. He is already dictating to our electorate 
who our next President should be if he is to honor us by 
dealing with us at all. In 1927 the then impotent Soviet 
regime tried to dictate to the British people whom they should 
elect to Parliament. The Soviet Ambassador was promptly told 
to get out of England, and diplomatic relations were broken. 
This is what our Government should do right now. 

In 1955 I was the first to protest against the Geneva Summit 
Meeting. Mr. Eisenhower stuck his head into the Soviet trap 
and things have been going from bad to worse ever since. Last 
year it seemed as though he had learned from the Geneva 
summit fiasco. He made it clear that he would not attend 
another meeting with the Kremlinites unless the fofeign 
ministers had first worked out details of the agenda, and fhere 
was evidence of agreements on some of the main questions. 
Then the British trembling Nellie flew in from London} and 
the President succumbed to his pressure to meet in Paris, 
agenda or no agenda. What resulted has been most disastrous 
for us and most helpful to the enemy. Never in the history of 
civilized international relations has the head of a state been 
so violently insulted and vilified as President Eisenhower has 
been during the past two months. Yet there are Americans 
devoid of dignity and self-respect who continue to visit Russia, 
not realizing that they too had been spit in the face by the 
pig-snout mouzhik Khrushchev. 

Let no one tell you that it was all due to the U-2 plane 
incident. Having been honored and fetted in America by 
ignorant and gullible businessmen, financiers and officials, hav- 
ing had his prestige boosted all over the world through a 
frenzied press which could have totally ignored him, Khrush- 
chev feared to let President Eisenhower travel in Russia, 
speak freely to the masses and heighten the hopes of the 
embittered Russiza people for ultimate liberation from the 
Soviet tyranny with the aid of the free American people. 
Khrushchev knew he could not expect concessions on the 
Berlin situation or force us to abandon our bases in Europe. 
If ic had not been the U-2, he would have found or manu- 
factured another pretext. 

Why, one is forced to ask, are we still blundering 42 years 
after the rise of the Soviet regime? Ignorance is the answer. 
Much is being said and written about our apathy. Again, ig- 
norance is the cause. A handful of us have been trying to 
enlighten our people on the subject. I have lectured from 
coast to coast, hundreds of articles and editorials have been 
published in leading magazines and newspapers, etc. Right 
now on the newstands of our cities you will find a signed 
editorial of mine in the Saturday Evening Post on Russia. And 
if the limited space of editorial is not sufficient to give the 
picture, you may secure a copy of my 8000-word testimony 
from the U. S. Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee in Washington. Ir deals with Soviet economic aggres- 
sion against us. Read it, please, and demand that your Con- 
gressional representatives take immediate action or you will 
remember their failure at the forthcoming November polls. 

If there ever was an excuse for ignorance, that day is past. 
A year ago I came upon a book in Russian giving the true 
story of red Fascism in action. Written by one who had been 
through the political penal institutions, it is a story which no 
diplomat, no journalist, no outsider in the world could ever 
know anything about. I had it translated and secured a pub- 
lisher immediately. The book entitled The Hidden Russia is 
now sweeping the cc :ntry. Time, of course, does not permit 
me to give you more than just the Prologue from The Hidden 
Russia. For the sensitive and sensible America, however, it 


should suffice. 
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“A cart filled high with freshly felled three trunks creaks 
along,” writes Nikolai N. Krasnov in his book. “Eight ragged 
slaves, summoning their last strength, haul the cart to the 
accompaniment of yells from pars and the savage barking 
of watchdogs. Weary, their legs trembling from strain, they 
slip and founder in the mud. The hauling strap cuts deep into 
one’s shoulder, the hauling strap of the slave who replaces the 
beast or burden in the ‘correctional labor camps’ of the Soviet 
Union. 

“Their breathing, like the pumping of a prison, comes 
whistling from their lungs. Their fists are cramped to their 
chests in a vain effort to stop the ghastly sound. It seems as 
though at any moment, with the noise of a taut string, the 
muscles in these pitiful, hunger-withered bodies must snap. 

“Step after step. Day after day. Through rain and snow. 
Against lashing winds and black clouds of pitiless insects. The 
column of two-legged beasts of burden, harnessed to carts 
laden with coal or lumber moves. . . . 

“How tired I am. How tired we all are. To sleep and not to 
wake up. Not to feel hunger and cold. Sleep the sleep of the 
dead.... 

“Each team of eight-bound together in harness, bound to- 
gether until death—slips, falls, gasps for breath, but they 
haul . . . they haul the load, the ‘building material’ for the 
Socialism they abhor. 

“We too are building . . . to the cracking of whips. the 
barking of dogs, the foul language of our drivers. We are 
building a prison, a prison for the Russian people, a prison for 
the whole complacent and blind world, for all humanity. . 

This is the pleading and warning voice of Krasnov from hi- 
premature grave in Buenos Aires, Argentina, where he died 
shortly before the book was published here by Henry Holt 
and Company. This is the voice of Russia's millions which 
perished in the frozen tundras of Siberia. The voice of Krasnov 
is a warning that we better bestir ourselves before we too 
meet the same fate. . 

I am frequently reminded that conditions under the Tsar's 
government were bad, there was no freedom, etc. Having 
lived under both systems, I assure you that by comparison with 
life under red Fascism it was paradise incarnate before 1917. 
Here is an example. 

Lenin was the Tsar's deadliest enemy, he was the architect 
of the present Soviet nightmare affecting the whole world. In 
1897 he was exiled for three years to Shooshenskoye in Siberia. 
As a political prisoner he was receiving a monthly stipend 
from the government. He was not required to work at all. In 
the region to which he had been banished, he was as free as 
the bird in the air. In a letter to his mother on May 25, 1897 
we read: 

"I live here not badly. Am strenuously engaged in hunting. 
Have started bathing. Aside from this I spend much time 
hiking. .. .” Imagine this enemy of the government was allowed 
to have a gun and do hunting, while in the Soviet slave labor 
camps and prisons one is shot immediately if they are found 
to own a pencil or a piece of paper. 

And to his sister, the same date, Lenin wrote: “The honor- 
arium received for my first article will last me a whole year 
in addition to my government subsidy. The other payments 
for my two articles I will spend for magazines and books.” 

Shortly after he reached Shoshenskoye, his fiance, Miss 
Kroopskaya, arrived with her mother. This is from her mem- 
oirs: “Vladimir Ilich (Lenin) had a clean room, food, laundry 
and mending. True, dinner and supper were rather plain. One 
week they would slaughter for him a lamb which he could 
eat in the course of the week. The next week the landlady 
would buy beef and the servant girl would fry hamburgers for 
him and his hunting dog Zhenka which had been trained by 
Lenin to do all the artistry in the dog science.” 
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Now I urge you to betake yourself to Krasnov’s book The 
Hidden Russia to learn of life of present political prisoners 
under the zegime of those who are telling the world that they 
are out to bring the millennium to the underprivileged. You 
will meet professors, Soviet former Generals, opera stars, artists, 
doctors, authors, poets, scholars, peasants and workers, men 
and women, the families of former Soviet diplomats, subsisting 
on starvation rations, toiling sixteen to eighteen hours a day, 
no medical attention, no clothes, no shoes, wearing rags in 
freezing winter . . . Step out of the circle around the place you 
happen to be working or out of line when hauling like a beast 
of burden, and a bullet will come whistling in the direction of 
your head from the vigilant guard. This and more is in store 
for you and for me, if we do not wake up to the realization 
that we are at war with the Soviet gangster regime, a war which 
has been raging for many decades while we have been asleep 
—the sleep of enslavement, the sleep of sure death. 

Commenting in the Washington Evening Star on July 29, 
1959 about the Nixon-Khrushchev heated discussion in Mos- 
cow, I wrote: 

“Vice President Nixon’s encounter with Nikita Khrushchev 
at the opening of the American exhibition in Moscow-confirms 
our conviction that absolutely nothing that we can possibly 
say or do will make the Communists change their hostile at- 
titude towards us. 

“How do the Russian people explain Khrushchev’s behavior? 
As an American of Russian birth and education, plus many 
years of residence there and close contact with events since 
1917, I might shed some light on the subject. 

“An old Russian adage says: ‘God forbid if a mouzhik should 
ever become a lord master.’ Khrushchev has given us ample 
evidence of late of possessing the lowest traits of the lowest 
mouzhik. He can no more change his manners and tactics than 
his ‘svimoye rilo’—pig’s snout—as the Russians call his ap- 
pearance. 

“A Russian adage applicable to this individual now ruling 
over 200 million enslaved Russians is: "What the sober man 
has on his mind, the drunk has it on his tongue.” No doubt Ni- 
kita had a few shots of vodka before meeting our Vice Presi- 
dent, and what he said is precisely the guided thinking of him- 
self and his fellow conspirators. 

“When will this sorry spectacle end? What could straighten 
them out? Certainly not the delegation-exchange fallacy now 
in vogue; certainly nor lifting the restrictions on exports of 
strategic equipment or machinery tc the Soviet Union; cer- 
tainly not another Summit Meeting which might turn out a 
greater fiasco than the first one in Geneva in 1955. It could 
only be another opportunity for Khrushchev to berate the 
President and to imsult us before the whole world. 
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“What is good for Khrushchev—our machinery, equipment, 
and strategic raw materials or technical know-how—is bad for 
us, because our trade with the Soviets has always been and 
always will be a one-way street.” 

Well, we have had the fiasco again in Paris since the above 
lines were published, despite the wonderful reception staged to 
Khrushchev in the United States by people who do not seem 
to have any self-respect or care a hoor for their national honor. 

When will this sorry spectacle end? Only when we, the 
people, wake up and stop leaving this life-and-death struggle 
to our bureaucrats in Washington. They have been at it far 
too long for our good; they have proven themselves to be 
totally incompetent or unwilling to do what needs to be done. 
Our task, yours and mine, is to break through to the Russian 
masses by any and all means. There is where we have untold 
tens of millions of people hungry for freedom, hungry for 
peace which they had been promised in 1917 by the very 
gangsters who have given them perpetual war at home and 
abroad, and have robbed them completely of all their freedoms. 
Instead of squandering tens of billions of dollars on aid to 
weak-kneed peoples who can never be of any value to us in the 
present struggle, let us spend it on subversion, on guerrilla 
warfare by the Russian masses ‘to liquidate their tyrannical 
regime. Let us go at it with the same zeal as the red Fascists 
are in their quest for world communization. If it is right to 
answer fire power with more devastating fire power on the 
battlefield, why in the name of common sense and the safety 
of our freedoms have we failed to this late date to do the same 
in the psychological war with the avowed enemy? How long 
can our Christian heritage survive if we apply the methods of 
entertaining, hob-nobbing, vodka toast drinking with the Krem- 
linites who for 42 years have given us ample assurance in word 
and deed that they will never deviate from their goal of 
obliterating us from the face of the earth or put us into the 
same chains they have forged for their own people? 

How are we to realize the offensive I advocate? There is 
much about this offensive that must be kept to ourselves and 
not revealed to the enemy. It will take more space than my 
time at present permits. If chere be ten or fifteen truly dedi- 
cated men in the United States who truly care for the fate of 
their nation and themselves, they better contact me and let us 
have a conference on a Saturday or Sunday, a conference with- 
out lunches, without cocktails and without empty babel. Let 
us make a beginning and summon the whole nation, summon 
all free peoples to a crusade which will inspire the enslaved 
behind the iron curtain to stiffen their resistance to their 
tyrants, to turn the guns their sons are holding against the men 
in the Kremlin who have deceived them, who have murdered 
them by the millions during the past forty-two years and who 
must be stopped before it is too late. 


National Survival 
DO NOT DESERT THE BASIC MORAL PLATFORM 
By JAMES A. FARLEY, Chairman, The Cola-Cola Export Corporation, Former Chairman of the Democratic National Committee 


Delivered to the Rotary Club of Los Angeles, Los Angeles, California, July 8, 1960 


HIS NATION is in the middle of the greatest crisis 
since 1776. Now, as then, the question is—to be—or 
not to be. It is therefore a time for plain talking. I 
foresee no great difficulty on domestic issues. Of the one 
hundred basic acts of the first and second Roosevelt Adminis- 
trations not one has been repealed; all have, on the contrary, 
been expanded by both Parties. What were called rash and 


expensive experiments of the Democratic Party are now hailed 
as built-in bulwarks against another depression by a sadder but 
not necessarily wiser Republican Party. It is somewhat gratify- 
ing, of course, to see the self-same Democratic policies once 
called by the GOP “creeping socialism” now being merchan- 
dised, after considerable adulteration, as its very own brand 
of “dynamic conservatism.” 
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While we cannot help but be flattered by the attempted 
imitation, it is a fact that the sense of quality inherent in 
the American people leads them to accept no substitute for 
very long. 

The care of the old, for which we were so bitterly criticized, 
was written not by us but by the 4th Commandment. Twenty- 
five years of experience have proven that Honoring Thy 
Father and Thy Mother is more likely to strengthen a nation 
than to destroy it. 

Twenty-five years of experience have also taught us that 
the American economy rests upon stronger shoulders than 
Child-Labor. 

Twenty-five years of experience have taught us that a well- 
regulated Securities Market is as much a protection to the 
vast majority of honest security dealers as it is to the intelligent 
investor. 

Eight years of recent experience have proven that honesty 
is the monopoly of no single Party. Encompassed in the vast 
multitudes in both Parties are some who do not measure up 
to an understanding of public trust. But it ill behooves a Party 
which unduly dramatized a deep freeze to call attention to a 
phase in which it must necessarily stand shivering in a vicuna 
overcoat on the same spurious issue. 

What is an issue is that the great administrative agencies, 
now -egulating a great part of the daily life of every American, 
have fallen into disrepute. Naturally, the American people will 
tu’ tothe Democratic Party, which created these great institu- 
tions, to return them to the power of the United States Gov- 
ernment instead of the people they are supposed to regulate. 
Right now, as the Supreme Court has observed, they are re- 
sponsible to neither the Congress nor the Executive. This is 
either administrative anarchy or a bureaucratic autocracy and 
the American people will stand for neither. 

By the same token, that no part of any nation has the 
right to intimidate all, the Democratic Administration must 
assist both labor and management to clean their own houses. 

Our economic system has come a long way, from men with 
their hats in their hands to the collective bargaining table. 
But the right to collective bargaining does not include the 
privilege of gangster led unions to paralyze the country for 
its own private gain any more than the right of selling securi- 
ties gave the privilege of swindling the investors. I do not 
exclude from this charge that form of management which 
prefers corrupt leadership in labor, but I do identify this 
unholy alliance as a mortai conspiracy against both the work- 
ing men and women, the stockholders and, indeed, the nation. 
Both labor and management have been recognized to a point 
where the American way demands that al] business be done 
above board—and none under the table. 

However, I consider the great issue to be one of nothing 
less than national survival. We shall not survive, nor will we 
deserve to survive, if we desert the basic moral platform by 
which this nation came into existence. The men of the Phila- 
delphia Convention of 1776 exampled those essentials of 
American character to which we ought to adhere, if we value 
not only our lives but our sacred honor. 

By their ideal, an American is a brave man. “Give me 
liberty or give me death” could have been spoken by no 
coward. Courage is not only the wise course; it is now the 
only course, because there is no place for even cowards to 
hide. 

By their ideal, an American is also an intelligent man. 
Atomic war is dangerous, of course, but no more dangerous 
to the individual than any other war—as the Tomb of the 
Unknown Soldier proves. Yet there move among the American 
people self-appointed Messiahs, who constantly call attention 
to the horrors of armed conflict, as if George Washington, 
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Robert E. Lee and Ulysses S. Grant were not aware of the 
devastation of war! Do these false prophets think Bunker Hill 
was a picnic? Do they mistake the Death March from Bataan 
for a May-walk? There never was a bargain basement price for 
freedom as the heroic martyrs from the Boston Massacre to 
the Hungarian Revolt prove. No Party and no free nation 
can deliver peace. Indeed, the very same Republican Party 
which promised peace in Korea, as a principal factor in the 
1952 election, was forced to land troops on the Beaches of 
Lebanon in full and final proof of the rashness of its promises 
of 1952. To commit this nation to a peace-at-any-price leader- 
ship is tantamont to the surrender of the free-world. We can- 
not answer Communist brinksmanship with lame-duck slinks- 
manship. 

Further, by the ideal of the Founding Fathers, the American 
is also a man who believes in religious freedom. That principle 
condemns a Nazi Party which persecutes a Grand Rabbi of 
Warsaw or a Pastor Niemueller as it despises any Communistic 
regime that crucifies a Cardinal Stepinac and a Cardinal 
Mindszenty. Now, this very month, the United Nations accused 
Red China of genocide—the systematic killing of Buddhists 
and Buddhist priests in Thibet. Yet there are those among us 
who would urge that we consider recognizing Red China, even 
while this massacre is in progress. 

How shameful can one get? But assuming that the plight 
of these brave little mountain people does not present sufficient 
grounds for pause in the appeasers’ program by what possible 
theory can they write off the Americans now in Red Chinese 
or Siberian prisons? A course of recognition is nothing more 
nor less than the ratification of the illegal seizure and detention 
of Americans. That principle, most had thought, was settled 
by the War of 1812. 

Indeed, if the seizure of Americans is not a cause of national 
action then Presidents Jefferson, Madison and Monroe were, 
according to our new self-appointed prophets, nothing but an 
opinionated group of nationalistic warmongers. 

Tle fact is that these Johnny-come-latelies to the Democratic 
Party have assumed an intellectual superiority which they do 
not possess. They are willing to risk the fate of the nation 
on what they regard as their divine understanding and per- 
suasive powers—a conceit so great that they believe they 
can negotiate a spectacularly successful Communist Terror into 
giviag up two-thirds of the world. What they do not com- 
prehend is understood perfectly well by the ordinary Ameri- 
can, that is, that there is no trouble in getting the Communists 
to agree; the trouble comes in getting them to keep their 
agreement. High sounding are the reasons they advance but 
unclouded by either fact, common sense, history or honor. 

Nor does their mischief end with their idiotic foreign 
policy. It extends to what amounts to the splintering of the 
Democratic Party. 

This is what I mean. The Democratic Party, ideally, is an 
American Party composed of Americans, thinking for America. 
It is not an alliance of special interests forming a coalition by 
which each special interest gets its share of power as if 
it were a division of loot. This country cannot afford to have 
a foreign policy based upon political pressure groups, seeking 
favors for the homelands of its fathers. If they could but see 
it the question is not where their fathers came from but 
what kind of an America their grandchildren are to live in. So 
much for hyphenated Americanism. 

Again, there is nothing more dangerous to a nation than 
exploitation of racial differences. It is absurd, and unconstitu- 
tional and disgraceful that a Negro does not have access to 
every educational institution and every public convenience in 
any state of the Union. And it. is equally absurd, and uncon- 
stitutional and disgraceful to apply a reverse racial prejudice 
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to bar a Caucasian born south of the Mason-Dixon Line from 
any public office, including the Presidency. Thomas Jefferson, 
the Founder of this Party, would be barred from the candidacy 
of this Party if we listened to the reverse-bigots on the ground 
that his parents were of the White Race and he was born 
in Virginia. I would have none of either. 

Further, I am chagrined to report that the Convention is 
about to be disturbed in its deliberations by a spurious shower 
of pseudo-messages, more inspired than inspirational, urging 
a specific candidate. Of course, every American has the right 
of petition but I cannot refrain from pointing out that each 
telegram or message telling a delegate how to vote is some- 
thing less than a compliment to the judgment of the recipient. 
I wish not to demean the work of those who have labored so 
hard to contrive the effect of seemingly spontaneous outburst. 
indeed, I believe that they are receiving assistance from 
sources not contemplated but perhaps acceptable. More par- 
ticularly, it seemed to me that I saw some smug Republican 
faces happily signing petitions. But, perhaps 1 was mistaken 
and they may have been the happy smiles of bona fide sup- 
porters who had signed twice. 

In any event, it will not recommend the Democratic Party 
to the American people if its decisions are reached by stam- 
pede, or even by deadlock, as the disastrous deliberations of 
1924 prove. I have no doubr that the Convention will select 
a candidate who, like Jefferson, Jackson, Cleveland, Wilson, 
Franklin D. Roosevelt and Truman, has personal honor enough 
to admit he seeks the office instead of instigating a futile and 
unmanly method of trying to appear as if that great and 
majestic office seeks him. 

I have said that I have confidence in the candidate the 
Democratic Party will select. It is my earnest wish, however, 
that the Platform Committee will provide a sound foundation 
upon which the Party can stand, and not an equivocal 
magic carpet subject to directional changes. 

I was appalled, for example, by the recommendation of a 
former New York Governor who urged the Platform Com- 
mittee to accept no plank which committed the Party to a 
stiffer policy with the Kremlin. What then does he recom- 
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mend—a softer one? 

Further, I also note that the ex-Governor of Illinois is pre- 
pared to accept the nomination to the Presidency apparently 
in the belief that it is the duty of God, the Democratic Con- 
vention and the American people to force it upon him. To 
paraphrase a current statement, to send Governor Stevenson 
to negotiate with Mr. Khrushchev is to send the cabbage patch 
to the goat. 

I have traveled as much abroad as almost any man in this 
Party. I, too, value the opinion of the world. But I am sure 
that sound policy cannot be based on loss of self-respect. I 
am sure that the great Democratic Presidents of the past 
would deal, and deal effectively, with the rising Communist 
tide wherever it appears. I am certain that strong Presidents 
need not justify to the world, the American people, nor their 
consciences the prevention of new Communistic States, where 
democracy formerly ruled. The Republican Administration 
which promised it would roll the Iron Curtain back has pre- 
sented us with a Red picket fence coming perilously close 
to the Western Hemisphere. Here and now, I state my con- 
victions. Any American Administration which refuses to pro- 
tect American citizens and American property in any quarter 
of the globe, on the ground that its action will be called 
Yankee imperialism, has in effect struck the flag. Let us not 
perform the disgraceful act of offering the American people 
a spurious dove of peace, when every page of recent history 
identifies it as the white flag of cowardly surrender. 

I have been criticized for speaking out, as if I should hold 
my views in deference to the slinkiness of appeasement for 
the sake of the unity of the Democratic Party. 

As a member, and a loyal working member of the Demo- 
cratic Party for more than fifty years, I need no instruction 
from them on Party loyalty. 

This Party stands in grave danger, if their views are adopted, 
of becoming the Party of Appeasement. Unless this is effec- 
tively rebutted at the Convention it will not be the instrument 
of the American people. Because this country still has as its 
motto “In God We Trust,” and by it, I am convinced, the 
American people are willing to stand. 


The Use And Abuse 
Of Governmental Power 


MISCONCEPTIONS ABOUT GOVERNMENT 


By GLENN E. HOOVER, Professor of Economics Emeritus, Mills College; member of the 
City Council of Oakland, California 


Deliwered to the Sixteenth Annual Conference of the Henry George School of Social Science, Detroit, Michigan, July 10, 1960 


F ALL THE WAYS in which man differs from other 

animals, his predilection for making and listening to 

speeches is perhaps the most significant. When our 
aboreal ancestors first began to gabble with each other, our 
species was cut off, irrevocably, from the rest of the animal 
kingdom. And so it is that both you and your speaker are 
again the common victims of a very ancient custom. 

Any discussion of governmental powers must begin with the 
assumption that governments are unavoidable. When our tax 
payments are due, when we are compelled to serve in wars 
which we disapprove, when governmental stupidity swells 
into monstrous proportions, we may wish that governments 
had never been invented. Such righteous wrath ought not be 
discouraged, for it may have therapeutic value. But in our 


calmer moments we will agree with Aristotle that man is a 
political animal, and that governments grow out of the funda- 
mental needs of mankind. 

One popular misconception is that the scope of governmental 
controls increases with advances in technology. Primitive so- 
cieties, quite obviously, had no controls over sky-scrapers or 
automobiles, but the uniformity of their tools, their weapons, 
the tasks they performed, the houses they lived in etc., would 
be, for us, quite intolerable. With all of our controls, we have 
greater diversity in our manner of living than primitives could 
imagine. 

In the primitive fishing tribes it is the community that 
decides when the boats put to sea, what each man is to do, 
and how the catch is to be divided. In the buffalo country 
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it was the tribe that determined when the hunt should begin, 
the direction to be taken, and how the “kill” was to be dis- 
tributed among both the hunters and those who stayed in camp. 
Neither the collectivist nor the welfare state should be listed 
among the modern inventions. At the dawn of recorded history 
they were already very old. 

Nor is there any truth in the notion that “big government” 
is a new monster that Roosevelt and Truman introduced into 
the Western World. The grain trade of Greece and Rome was 
as effectively controlled by governments as it is now by the 
reluctant Secretary Benson—who knows better but is nor per- 
mitted to do better. The existence of state enterprises, wage 
and price controls, etc., are recorded on the clay tablets that 
preceded the age of paper. The notion that such governmental 
meddling is novel illustrates the truth of the old quip that the 
Irish never forget history, the British never remember it, and 
the Americans never learned any. 

The truth is that individual freedom has increased with every 
extension of the free-enterprise, free-market system. The 
economies of the Western World are, of course, still hampered 
by many restrictions that are either futile or positively evil. 
However, in all fairness, we must recognize that the individuals 
they serve may freely choose where they shall live, what work 
they shall do, and how they shall spend their earnings. In all 
the important matters of every-day life they enjoy not only a 
greater abundance, but a personal freedom unequaled in hu- 
man history. 

Of all the restrictions on our economy since the rise of 
nation-states, the oldest and perhaps the most pernicious, are 
the restrictions on international trade. Man is by nature, a 
trading, bartering, buying and selling creature. Whence then, 
came the notion that a trade or sale, freely agreed to by in- 
dividuals, one in country A and the other in country B, could 
be harmful to one or both of the countries in question? 

All trade, both domestic and foreign, is essentially barter, 
and primitive peoples are well aware that trading with “for- 
eigners” gives them advantages they cannot otherwise obtain. 
The primitive Africans trade elephant tusks, hides or cacao 
beans for iron pots or steel knives from Europe. They may 
be illiterate, but their minds have never been dimmed by the 
economic sophistry so prevalent among literate peoples. They 
know that such trade is good for them and the tribe to which 
they belong. It is disturbing to find that primitive peoples think 
more rationally about foreign trade than do their literate but 
half-learned contemporaries. 
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In dictatorial societies the abuse of governmental power 
may be attributed to the ego of a calculating Caesar, or the 
messianic delusions of a psychotic Hitler, guided by his “voices 
in the air.” In democratic states, however, the abuses of power 
have a different origin. They are the work of legislators—and 
their constituents—many of whom are incapable of learning 
much about economics, or lack the time or inclination to gain 
much knowledge of it. One notch above them in sophistication 
are those who easily convince themselves that what is good for 
them is good for the U.S.A. To persuade them to put the 
public interest above their own will not be easy. 

More important, perhaps, is the fact that our foreign trade 
policies are less enlightened than those of such countries as the 
USSR and China. For this there are two explanations. Much 
of their trade is in the form of direct barter of goods for goods. 
This avoids the obfuscation that results from the use of money 
—a device that neither statesmen nor the general public will 
ever understand. 

Secondly, the communist governments are not subjected to 
the pernicious influence of domestic producers, who, in the 
“free” countries, persuade so many that what serves their pri- 
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vaic interests also serves the public interest. Communist gov- 
ernments-buy and barter abroad whenever it is in their interest 
to do so. The private citizens of non-communist countries 
would do the same, if their governments did not restrict or 
forbid it. 

The third and final group consists of those who know per- 
fectly well that their proposals are against the public interest. 
Many in this group are wealthy, influential, and well-versed 
both in economics and the arts of public deception. When they 
ask for subsidies, restrictions on imports, etc., they will pretend 
that their chief concern is more jobs for domestic workers or 
the preservation of plants and skills essential to “national de- 
fense.” Patriotism is no longer the last refuge of such scoun- 
drels. So long as the cold war lasts it will be their first refuge, 
and a very effective one. 

Flow is the average busy American to know when govern- 
mental power is being abused for the benefit of misguided or 
selfish interests? West Coast fishermen are always pestering 
our government to increase the restrictions on imports of fish 
and crab meat from Japan. The Rocky Mountain states clamor 
for further restrictions on tin, copper, zinc and any other 
metal that might compete with their own products. The states 
in which textiles and clothing are important want restrictions 
on imports from Japan and Hong Kong. New England wants 
to exclude, in whole or in part, dairy products and potatoes 
from Canada. And so it goes, in every section of our boasted 
“free market” economy. 


The average voter can not be expected to know much of the 
merits of all these self-serving requests. Fortunately, he need 
only examine them from the standpoint of the consumers, 
whose interests are always served by increasing supplies and 
decreasing prices. Domestic producers always want just the 
opposite. To gain their ends they do not go to Washington— 
they camp there, and they never relax their pressures. 

One result of our restrictions on imports is that our talk 
about the need of “liberalizing trade” is not persuasive. In fact, 
it smacks more of hypocrisy than of conviction. To our Latin 
American neighbors we extol the merits of a free market 
economy, talk much of our “good neighbor” policy, make 
loans and grants, etc. All of this is to no avail because, at the 
behest of local producers, we restrict the imports of copper 
from Chile, flax seed and meat from the Argentine, tin from 
Bolivia, oil from Venezuela, etc. To us such restrictions are 
petty, but to several Latin American countries they mean the 
difference between living conditions that are bad but tolerable 
and conditions that are bad but intolerable. If the latter, we 
get the blame—and deserve it. 


Governmental follies are never easily abandoned, and when 
a large number of our citizens have acquired a vested interest 
in preserving them, they become all but immortal. The greatest 
of our national scandals, called our Farm Program for short, 
illustrates this point. Before our government began to extend 
massive subsidies to farmers, both for growing crops and for 
not growing them, our farmers were the world’s low-cost 
producers of many major crups, and consumers both here and 
abroad could buy them at reasonable prices. 


When governmental power was used to restrict planting, 
and public funds were used to maintain prices at artificially 
high levels, we could no longer sell our crops in world markets. 
The resulting “surplus” is now stored at tremendous cost, and 
farm production abroad has been growing by leaps and 
bounds. For example, while we have been restricting our cotton 
acreage, Mexico has increased her cotton production by ten 
fold, and similar increases have been recorded in other countries. 

if our farmers were freed from restrictions on plantings and 
were forced to return their key to the Treasury, they would 
again become prodigious exporters of food, fiber and tobacco. 
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Our friends abroad would buy our farm products with dollars 
earned by selling us products of which they are the low-cost 
producers. We could then dismantle the huge, bureaucratic ap- 
paratus made necessary by our government's experiment in the 
control of agricultural production. But we must expect that 
many of these bureaucrats will fight to retain their jobs, and 
some farmers would rather sell their products to the Treasury 
than find buyers in competitive markets. If this experiment 
had not cost us so many billions of dollars, it might have been 
continued indefinitely. But with the taxpayers’ wrath at fever 
pitch, surely its days are numbered. 


THE PROPER USES OF GOVERNMENTAL POWERS 

Governments were first established to preserve domestic 
order and provide protection from alien enemies. These have 
continued to be the primary goals of government, but, un- 
fortunately, little progress has been made in achieving them. In 
much of the world, mob violence, coups d’etat, rebellions, etc., 
have led only to a succession of dictatorial regimes. As for 
securing the world’s population from real or fancied threats 
from abroad, governments have never been so ineffective. In 
spite—or because of—what governments have done, the people 
of all nations now live from day to day in an uncertain peace 
that is maintained only by a precarious balance of terror. It 
is a record in which governments can take no pride. 

When governments extend their powers to fields other than 
the maintenance of peace and order they can no longer rely 
on unanimous support. Their support will be far from unani- 
mous, if, for example, they attempt to regulate either religion 
or private morality. Nevertheless, until recent times, govern- 
ments made no distinction between secular and religious affairs. 
Even in enlightened Athens, Socrates was condemned to death 
for “rejecting the gods of the city.” Centuries later, Joan of Arc, 
in an ecclesiastical court, was convicted of being a sorceress. 
Catholics, Protestants, Jews, Quakers and others have all suf- 
fered from governmental attempts to compel religious con- 
formity. It now appears that governments have learned not 
to interfere in religious matters—but they were long in 
learning. 

Nor are modern states much inclined to regulate private 
morality, particularly since the collapse of our “noble experi- 
ment” with prohibition. Some churches are now publicly 
arguing that governments should not attempt to punish all con- 
duct that the church condemns as sinful. They apparently 
believe that certain sins—and their punishment—should be 
left to God—a notion that all-out planners could ponder with 
profit. 

It is, however, when the state attempts to control and direct 
our economy that the ideological fur begins to fly. Libertarians 
insist that the state should limit its activities to the prevention 
of fraud and the use of monopoly power, the protection of 
property rights, the enforcement of contracts, the regulation 
of public utilities, the establishment of a stable monetary 
system, etc., and leave prices and wages to be determined in 
free, competitive markets. The libertarians, so their critics say, 
would in general, limit governments to the role of a policeman. 

On the other hand, the interventionists would have the state 
give overall direction to our economy, and also have it effect 
a greater measure of equality in the distribution of wealth and 
income. Voltaire observed that taking from the rich to give to 
the poor had always been the chief function of governments, 
and perhaps they can survive only by going some way in that 
direction. Every age has produced popular heroes of the Robin 
Hood type who pillaged the Haves for the real, or alleged 
benefit of the Have-nots. With the extension of the suffrage 
the old strong-arm methods are obsolete for the majority can 
now despoil the minority more effectively by laws duly en- 
acted. However, no government can secure the prosperity of 
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its people, nor is it likely to survive, if it concentrates on 
equalizing the income of its citizens. 

All the powers of government should be directed against 
the unjust enrichment of any man, but to equalize wealth and 
income only to indulge the cupidity and envy of a majority, 
is a policy that leads to disaster. In the long run, it will not 
only deepen the poverty of the poor, bur will lead inexorably 
to a man-on-horseback, a Fascist or Communist regime, and the 
extinction of civil liberties. The moral grandeur of Henry 
George was never more evident than in his refusal to pit 
the Poor against the Rich, and his plea that both should unite 
to eliminate Injustice. . 


TAXATION 


The one power every state must use is the taxing power. As 
to their inevitability, taxes are commonly equated with death, 
but taxes are the more persistent evil. For each of us death 
strikes but once, while taxes can torment us throughout our 
adult life. Men who can agree on nothing else will quickly 
agree that taxes are too high. Frequently those who grumble 
the most are those who clamor for increased spending on some 
pet project, and then protest the increase in taxes which such 
spending makes inevitable. This is, of course, childish, and 
after some ten years on a tax-levying body, my patience is 
exhausted. Permit me to say, in the meticulous literary style 
lampooned by Churchill, that this is the sort of nonsense, up 
with which I will not put. 

Tax-paying can never be made as pleasurable as tax-spending. 
However, tax-paying would be less objectionable if law makers 
would observe a few simple rules. First, no tax should be levied 
if inquisitorial methods must be used in the collection of it. In 
simpler terms, no tax should be levied which necessitates ask- 
ing the individual taxpayer any questions whatever—not even 
his name. 

For example, the gasoline tax is easily collected from a 
motorist, although he can neither read, write nor speak. He 
need only drive into a station and indicate by the fingers on his 
hand the number of gallons wanted. He pays the tax, I will not 
say gladly, but certainly with fewer homicidal tendencies 
than if he believed that the motorist who followed him would 
pay a smaller tax per gallon because he could show that his 
net income was lower, or that he had more dependents, or for 
any other reason whatever. 


In making this point I am not approving ‘sales taxes, 


particularly if a uniform rate is levied on all items sold. There 
is, admittedly, something arbitrary in any distinction between 
“luxuries” and “necessities,” and at first glance the notion of 
equal rates meets with the approval that the word “equal” 
commonly evokes. This may partially explain why California 
levies the same rate on Cadillacs and baby carriages, chinchilla 
coats and cover-alls, luxury perfumes and common household 
drugs. If we are to have sales taxes at all it would seem pre- 
ferable to tax different items at different rates. This involves 
making some hard choices, but the British government has 
made them, apparently to the considerable satisfaction of the 
British people. 

However, no taxes should be levied on sales, income, or the 
products of labor, until governments first take for their support, 
the site value of land. The case for site-value taxation rests 
on two premises, the first of which is that the site-value of 
land is a socially created value. This is an economic premise, 
so simple that its truth should be evident to any man of 
common sense if he will but ponder it briefly. The second 
premise is that socially created values should be taken by 
society and used for public purposes. The justice of this should 
be evident to all—schooled or un-schooled—who, in the 
simplest of cases, can distinguish between right and wrong. And 
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yet, neither the truth of the first premise nor the justice of the 
second has been generally accepted. 

We may grow impatient with the intellectual and moral 
frailties of our species, but they should occasion no surprise. 
Something more than a million years may have been required 
for us to learn that the earth was round and moved about the 
sun, that the blood circulated in our bodies, and that fetishes 
had no magical powers. An equal time was required before 
we could agree that no man may rightfully make another 
his slave, and that females should enjoy the same civil and 
political privileges as those enjoyed by males. Man is, indeed, 
a slow learner—both of what is true and what is just. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Proposals for the extension of state powers reveal the 
temperamental difference that divide us. Some are always 
attracted to anything they believe to be new, while others will 
be suspicious of it for the same reason. Normally, both sides 
are wrong in believing that a given proposal would extend 
state power into a new field. Human societies, whether tribal or 
national, cities, states or huge empires, have, through the ages, 
for better or for worse, exerted their powers into every field 
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that can be imagined. Here again, there is, verily, no new thing 
under the sun. 

Any proposed governmental program divides us too, in 
accordance with our view of man and his world, or more 
pedantically, our Weltanschauung. Appeals to reason can 
seldom divorce us completely from our philosophical predilec- 
tions. Some of us will confess that whenever confronted with 
a proposed extension of governmental power our judgment will 
be influenced by a biased devotion to individual freedom. We 
may accept restrictions on that freedom, but the burden of 
proof must be borne by those who would restrict it. Perhaps 
our bias is shared by all who dread the concentration of eco- 
nomic power, and who, with prophetic vision, see all mankind 
enjoying free-market economies and living peacefully together 
in a free-trading world. 

For those who share that bias, I would hope that they retain 
it, and strive to develop it among their fellows. That is the 
task, as 1 understand it, to which the Henry George School, now 
operating in various cities in the U.S.A. and Canada, is 
dedicated. I can think of no enterprise more generous or more 
noble. By engaging in it you will be rewarded with the 
highest satisfaction that our world offers. 


“Which Side Are You On?” 


THE JOB OF FULFILLING OUR RESPONSIBILITIES 
By HOWELL APPLING, JR., Oregon Secretary of State 


Delivered before the Oregon State Pharmaceutical Association, Roseburg, Oregon, June 21, 1960 


here today . . . to be with you on this occasion . . . and 

to talk with you about some things that may be of interest 
to you. And I must say that I am glad to see ladies in the 
audience today because what I intend talking with you about 
involves some decision-making and, regardless of what we 
men may prefer to think about it, a lot of the decisions these 
days are made by the ladies. 

I remember a young farm boy one time who went to his 
father and he said, “Dad, Lucy and I are planning on getting 
married and we're having a little trouble agreeing on who's 
going to be the boss. Now I know you've faced the same 
question yourself and I'd appreciate a little advice on it.” 

And the father said, “Well, son, there’s no doubt about it; 
this is a matter that is going to affect your's and Lucy’s happi- 
ness for a great many years to come, so I tell you what you do. 
You get the old wagon out and load a hundred White Leghorn 
pullets on it and hitch the grey mare and the black mare to 
the wagon, and head out down the road. And I tell you what 
you do. You stop at every house and inquire who the boss 
is and if the wife says she is, give her a chicken, and if the 
man says he is give. him one of the mares and when you run 
out of either one, you'll have the answer. 

Well, the boy thought that was a pretty good idea so he 
started out and about nightfall he found himself with just one 
chicken and naturally he still had the two mares, and he had 
just one more house to call on. 

So he knocked on the door and explained his problem and 
asked who the boss was and the man said, “Why, I am, of 
course.” Well, by that time, that kinda surprised the boy, 
but he said, “All right, come on out and pick out your mare.” 
Well, the man looked the horses over very carefully for spavines 
and lameness and all the other things and opened their mouths 
and looked at their teeth to see how old they were. Finally, 
he said, “Well, I guess I'll take the grey.” All this time the 
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wife had been looking at him kinda hard-eyed from the porch 
and in one of those calm, stern tones she yelled over and said, 
“Henry, you'd better take the black.” At which Henry said, 
“Well, I guess I'll take the black.” And the boy said, “Mister, 
you'll take a chicken!” 

Eighteen months ago the Supreme Court of Oregon rendered 
a decision which caused me to become the first Secretary of 
State in our state’s history to be elected by a total of seven 
votes . . . those, of course, being the votes of the justices of 
the Supreme Court on the occasion of Governor Hatfield’s ap- 
pointment of me to the office which I now occupy. 

As I have gone about the work of the office of Secretary 
of State during those eighteen months I have been encouraged 
by the progress that has been made under our present state 
administration. 

That progress is reflected in an expanding economy which 
now finds us with more working people employed than at any 
time in Oregon's history. 

It is reflected in a dynamic industrial development program 
that is taking place under Governor Hatfield’s leadership . . . 
one that now finds us with the highest per capita income of 
any time since i953 .. . one that offers so much promise for 
a progressive and bountiful future. 

ir is reflected in the legislation to improve our business 
climate that was passed by the last legislature . . . not because 
we want to help business at the expense of some Other economic 
group but rather because we believe that under the American 
heritage of individual enterprise and freedom people would 
rather be in jobs of their choice than on the public dole .. . 
and we realize that in order to have employees you must have 
employers to provide those jobs . . . and so we intend to 
foster a business climate that will encourage industry to pro- 
duce more and better jobs. 

Our progress is reflected in a vastly improved state insti- 
tutional program under which more of the ¢ruve unfortunates. 
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of our society are receiving better and more effective and more 
progressive care than at any previous time in our state’s history 

. . @ program that is based on the conviction that an enlight- 
ened and humane people do have a responsibility to provide 
for those whom God did not equip to provide for themselves. 

And certainly that progress is reflected in the determination 
tO restore Common-sense economy to government that now 
finds us with substantially reduced expenditures in many areas 
of state government, with a balanced budget and, in fact, with 
a treasury surplus. In the office which I administer alone we 
have, through administrative efficiencies, reduced our costs by 
more than a quarter of a million dollars and we have done it 
without impairing a single essential service. 

I do not for a minute suggest to you that that government is 
best which spends the least amount of money. If that were the 
only yardstick we would simply abolish all government and 
claim 100% success. But I do say to you that if we are going 
to provide the services which are necessary and desirable and 
if we are going to preserve the economic freedom of the peo- 
ple in the process .. . it is essential that we get back to some 
of the fundamentals of first-things-first on which most of us 
were raised from childhood. 

And so I think that we have a great deal about which to be 
encouraged in Oregon government today. Especially can we be 
heartened to the degree that our progress reflects a conscious 
and willful return by the people of Oregon to the sound, funda- 
mental principles on which all lasting human progress must of 
necessity be based. 

But in spite of all the progress that we can point to with 
pride, in spite of a material standard-of living such as the 
world has never seen before, in spite of all the lessons that lie 
there to be learned concerning the nature of man in the writ- 
ings of the churches and in our libraries and in the history of 
this great nation of ours . . . 1 wonder if we are really facing up 
to the essential question that confronts us in this year of 
great decision? It is this question about which I should like 
to talk with you today. 

In addressing such critical remarks to you ... and they will be 
critical ... I am well aware that, since I have been a taxpayer 
for a great many more years than I have been in public office 
my remarks may very well be likened to the man who wrote a 
book entitled, “An Unbiased Account of the Civil War—From 
a Southerner’s Point of View.” If that be true, I assure you it 
is intentional. 

For it seems to me that the fundamental question which 
we face, at home and abroad, and especially so in this election 
year, is the question that literally divides the world as it 
divides us here at home. That is the question of whether we are 
going to try to solve our problems under a socialized system 
of centralized governmental control and steadily increasing 
economic dependency on government .. . or whether we are 
going to solve them under rhe traditional American system 
which recognizes man as a unique spiritual being who, for the 
most part, must make his own choices, and who must be per- 
mitted to retain enough of his hard-earned pay check to make 
the choices with. 

You know we hear a lot of talk in Fourth of July speeches 
about freedom, and we read about it in almost every history 
book and in every document on which this nation was founded 
. .. but we seem to forget that freedom has an application in 
our daily lives and to this question of which I speak. 

What is freedom: Freedom is the unhindered opportunity 
for a man to express the best that is in him. Not the worst; 
that’s license . . . to express the best that is in him. And he 
must be free to make a choice. If some government bureaucrat 
makes the choice for him, then obviously he can’t make the 
choice, and he isn’t free. 
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I doubt very much that these comments today will enter- 
tain you. They're kinda like the two fellows who were married 
to two social climbers who were always trying to get up in the 
social whirl and one said, “I say, old chap, is your wife enter- 
taining this season?” And the other fellow said, “Not very.” 

Had a constant reader been accumulating material from our 
daily newspapers on the subject of the march toward socialism, 
at home and abroad, during recent months he might very well 
have noted these four separate and distinct, yet to my mind, 
related events, which differ only in severity and degree: 

(a) 

About a year ago it began to dawn slowly on the conscious- 
ness of the American people that on the little' island of Cuba, 
just 90 miles from our shores, what had begun ostensibly as a 
movement to better the life of the Cuban people had come out 
into the open as the ugly, open sore of a home-bred socialism 
. . . bringing with it all of the disdain for personal liberty, 
disrespect for law and justice and hard-earned property rights, 
and disregard for reality that characterizes that ideology. 

(b) 

Last week we were shocked and dismayed at the spectacle of 
the fanatics of left-wingism running so riotously rampant in 
Japan that the very life of the Pres * United States was 
not even safe in the same country id his trip had to be 
cancelled, to our everlasting shame. Aud while it would be 
ridiculous and extreme for me to suggest that violence is the 
tool of our home-grown left-wingers . . . for it is not... 
it is significant to note that, except for the facade of violence, 
their ultimate ends are much the same. 

(c) 

In a dispatch trom London some time ago, Mr. Max Eastman, 
for many years 2 leading world-wide radical spokesman . . . 
even while acknowledging that socialism is rapidly accomplish- 
ing its goals in the United States . . . finally and after many 
deluded years concluded that socialism is, in his words, “a 
giant exercise in wishful thinking.” 

(d) 

An Oregon publication reported that our average wage 
earner is now devoting more than 36% of his total income to 
pay the cost of local, state and national government, and I make 
the prediction that if the spending measures now before the 
Federal Congress are passed, as there is every indication they 
will be, we can expect that our taxes will, within a very few 
years, approach 50% of the average workingman’s income. 
The question is: How much of a man’s pay check can govern- 
ment take away from him and still pretend that he is a free 
man? 

I have three essential criticisms of the proposals for solving 
our domestic problems that are being advocated by the left- 
wingers in our state and in our nation today: 

(1) They are trying to socialize us at the expense of the 
very problems they profess to help; 

(2) They are trying to centralize far too much control in 
the hands of 4 few in Washington, D. C., again at 
the expense of the very problem they profess to help; 

(3) Granting that all men of good will want to, and 
should, help those who are unable to help them- 
selves, the left-wingers insist on going on past that 
commendable goal and, through overpaternalism, I 
say they create additional problems that would nor 
otherwise exist. 

Let me be specific: I said that they are trying to socialize 
us at the expense of the very problem they profess to want to 
help. I would cite the Forand Bill as a glaring example. 

Let us start with the agreement that it is the responsibility of 
any humane, enlightened people to provide adequate medical 
assistant to those who are unable to provide it for themselves, 
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but that it is foolish and unfair to provide it to those who do 
not need government help. Is that what the Forand Bill pro- 
poses to do? No, it does not. 

It proposes to provide medical assistance to every person 
over 65 years of age . . . including the millions who have 
completely adequate financial means of their own .. . in- 
cluding the millions who have perfectly adequate private health 
insurance coverage . . . including the hundreds of thousands 
who are prosperous enough to retire to such places as Palm 
Springs and Miami Beach . . . and others in this category. 

Who would pay the bill for this utopian scheme? Well, it’s 
a cinch that Uncle Sam wouldn't pay it because all Uncle Sam 
can do, as you very well know, is to collect the money from one 
set of citizens and give it to another. The Forand Bill proposes 
to collect the money in Social Security taxes from every wage 
earner under the age of 65 .. . including the millions of work- 
ing people who are barely able to take care of their own 


problems . . . including the millions of young people who 
are trying desperately to get a foothold in the world . . . and 
so forth. 


This is why I say to you that the Forand Bill is foolish . . . 
it is unfair .. . and it is a measure which seeks to socialize us at 
the expense of the very problem it professes to help. 

It is significant to me that not a single left-wing advocate 
of the Forand Bill has at any time proposed that we provide 
medical assistance in a way that is direct . . . that is in com- 
plete accord with both our Christian and our American prin- 
ciples . .. and that would solve the problem without socializing 
us in the process. 

I refer to the perfectly good mechanism which we already 
have set up in the Old Age Assistance program . . . and I say 
to you that if our present program is not adequate, let us 
proceed to make it adequate. 

If the left-wing radicals are really interested in helping the 
indigent aged and not just interested in socializing us, I chal- 
lenge them to join in support of this proposal. 

I believe that when you set out to solve a problem you 
should stick to the particular problem to be solved and go at 
it as directly as possible. The doctors would call this specializa- 
tion, though I must say even the doctors seem to be carrying 
this business of specialization too far these days. 

When the King of Nepal was in Salem a while back we had 
a very distinguished officer sitting at the dinner in his fancy 
full dress uniform all arrayed with medals and one of the 
society ladies from Portland was sitting alongside him, and 
at one point in the festivities she turned to him and said, “My, 
what an impressive uniform. What do you do?” And the 
officer said, “I’m a Naval surgeon.” And she said, “My, what 
small portions of the human anatomy you modern doctors 
specialize in these days.” 

And then I said that I am critical of the efforts to centralize 
too much control in the hands of a few people back in Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

We see this in the proposals for federal aid to education; 
we see it in centralized domination of agriculture, of electric 
power production, and in so many other areas of our national 
life. 

I would ask you this question, “What would you say was the 
best program in World War IIl—the one that was best ad- 
ministered?” Without any question it was the Selective Service. 
Why was it best administered, with the least cheating, even 
though it took your boy? Because in Washington there were 
only a few basic principles laid down, and the decisions were 
made by your neighbors whom you knew and who knew your 
situation. If they took your boy, all right. 

What was the poorest handled program, without any ques- 
tion, with the most cheating and resentment and public irri- 
tation? It was the OPA. What did it do? It took your butter 
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and people cheated all over the place. Why? Because they 
cared more for their butter than they did for their boys? 
No, because it was all regulated in Washington, and nobody 
.. . I don’t care who . . . Republicans or Democrats . . . 
nobody is wise enough or smart enough or idealistic enough 
or high-minded enough or dedicated enough to handle all of 
this great polyglot nation as a unit. They can’t even grasp it. 
And people resented it because the decisions the bureaucrats 
made didn’t fit their local situation. 

Ladies and gentlemen, this was the essence of it during 
World War II and this is the essence of it today. This has al- 
ways been the essence of the American system of placing all 
possible control of our government in the hands of the people 
at the local level. 

We have drifted woefully away from this way of doing 
things and I don’t know whether I can help get us back on 
the track .. . but I can tell you one thing, I am going to try! 

My great-grandmother used to tell about the time she went 
out in the road in front of our old family home in Georgia 
to fight the Union Army off with nothing in her hands but a 
hot poker. Somebody said to her, “What good can an old lady 
like you do with nothing but a poker?” She said, “I don’t know 
if I can turn them back, but I'll tell you one thing: I ber I 
let em know which side I'm on!” 

One group today says the more complicated the situation, 
the more power we've got to transfer to Washington . . . the 
more it’s got to be regulated from an increasingly powerful 
central government. I begin with the same premise and come 
to the opposite conclusion: namely, that the more compli- 
cated and complex a society, the more impossible for any 
handful of bureaucrats to even understand it, let alone run 
it as a unit. 

It isn’t because I don’t want these good things the left- 
wingers talk about, it’s because I do. I want them under cir- 
cumstances where we can keep them instead of sacrificing 
them to an all-powerful government. 

And then finally I said to you that the third -eriticism that I 
have of the left-wingers is that, instead of concentrating their 
attention o2 helping those who are wnable to help themselves, 
they insist on going on past that point and engaging in over- 
paternalistic programs that simply create additional problems 
that would not otherwise exist. 


I think that Dr. Walter Judd best illustrated this when he 
described his own attitude toward helping his little girl do 
her homework. He said: “I can work my little girl's arithmetic 
problems for her better than she can work them herself. She 
likes it. She'd vote for me if I'd do it, too; but I won't. I'll 
help her. I'll encourage her. I'll guide her, but I won't work 
them for her. Not because I don’t love her but because I do.” 
The purpose is for her to grow up to learn to handle problems 
for herself . . . and, ladies and gentlemen, you can state it as 
a law that a government, just as a parent, injures rather than 
aids a child when it does for its child . . . or the citizens, the 
things that they have the capacity to do for themselves. 

The population of our world today is divided into two 
parts—those with responsibilities and those who have lost their 
responsibilities at the same time they lost their freedom, or else 
who never had them in the first place. 

The only way to get rid of responsibilities is to discharge 
them. We don’t get rid of them by shipping them off to Salem 
or to Washington, D.C... . because they just come back at tax 
time with an even bigger price tag on them. And so I say, /et’s 
get on with the job of fulfilling our responsibilities right here 
at home. 

These are some of the things I think about as a public official 
of your state. These are some things I hope you'll think about, 
too. 








OPLE MATTER MOST:” What a strange and 
curious theme to bring on the occasion of commence- 
ment when we celebrate learning and the fact that 
your intellectual achievements, when accumulated over a period 
of four years, have become a sufficiently impressive heap to 
warrant public recognition and a new piece of mental clothing 
called a sheepskin. 

I shall be most regretful if anything that I say this morning 
should in any way be interpreted as a belittling of the things 
of the mind. Books are important, learning is important, teach- 
ing is important (indeed I would put it near the top in my 
hierarchy of vocations); scholarship is important. But people 
matter most! Scholarship is important because it can be used 
to help us to understand how people, mattering most, can be 
aided to achieve a condition of living and of learning and of 
loving that may make them worthy, as people, to matter most. 

The teaching profession deserves society's esteem, although 
not society’s low pay, because when it achieves its full goal, 
it brings the living man into touch with the living truth, and 
the living man is inspired to be a better man, a wiser man, and 
a more compassionate man, because of the living truth which 
has been opened unto him by the teacher. 

I had an illustration of this in a letter that came to me last 
summer from a great actress now starring on Broadway in 
A Raisin in the Sun. 1 had had occasion with a group of friends 
to tell Miss Claudia McNeil how very much we had enjoyed 
a public reading of A Raisin. Miss McNeil wrote to thank me 
for the letter, and to say that she looked upon a certain day in 
her life as a crucial day when a teacher, back in the years of 
junior high, had pointed out to her how important it was that 
she move and live according to her highest ideals and best 
ambition and not take the lazy way; she had gone on to study 
and through study to learn those great underpinning truths 
of life that she was trying to express in her vocation as an 
actress. And, Claudia McNeil has become a great American 
actress. The vocation of a teacher is a glorious vocation, be- 
cause the teacher ministers to people, to the minds and the 
hearts and the spirits of people; and people matter most. 

Thomas Jefferson in his immortal Declaration of Independ- 
ence wrote of the three God-given rights of man—life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. It has never been clear to me 
whether it is life itself or the possibility of a full life which 
Mr. Jefferson had in mind for the first of this three. The bare 
fact of existence appears to be dependent not alone upon the 
gift of the Divine but also upon the will or the whim of a 
man with a maid. As for Liberty, whether present or absent, 
we readily agree it is an inalienable right. If absent, it must 
be sought, or honored in the breach. As for the third, the 
pursuit of happiness, again I am troubled. Somehow man’s 
right to pursue anything seems anticlimactic after such items 
as Life and Liberty. At least Mr. Jefferson was agreed that 
Happiness itself is not in the realm of the guaranteed, only 
the pursuit of happiness. 

I offer you this morning a fourth inalienable right, with 
which man is endowed by the Creator; it is a right, freshly 
perceived within recent years, although eternally granted, for 
eternity proceeds backward as well as forward. It is the in- 
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alienable right of man to human dignity, which shall find 
expression in the right to eat in dignity and to work in dignity, 
and to learn in dignity, and to worship God in dignity. The 
experience of the learner in his vocation of studentship should 
show him his fellow man as a creature of dignity. 

Literature helps him here. Great literature at its best is the 
records of man’s stalwart response in courage to overwhelming 
odds. Great literature shows man confronted with the temp- 
tations of evil and rising above in triumph or succumbing in a 
defeat that has its own measure of heroism. It may take trained 
eyes to see man as a creature of dignity, eyes that have been 
trained with the kind of training that has been yours in these 
recent years. It takes more than a knowledgeable mind to see 
man as a creature of dignity, else all we should need would be 
be sufficient number of A.B. degrees to assure us the solution of 
our Number One national problem. There is a learning of the 
heart which men call compassion, a sense of the eternal unity of 
life, and when the learning of the mind and the learning of the 
heart are combined, then is wisdom born, the wisdom that 
people matter most. 

If people matter most, then must our schools and our college 
teach learners to have eyes to see. If people matter most, then 
must Our institutions encourage experimentation and fresh 
ideas, and a willingness to question the old and the conven- 
tional, if the old and conventional have not brought that which 
they first promised. 

There are some curious facets about this right of a man to 
a God-given dignity. 

First, it can’t be claimed by physical force—nor can it be 
taken away by physical force. The spiritual reality of human 
dignity exists on a different level of being from physical force, 
and force cannot touch it. 

I say it can’t be claimed by force. I cannot come to you— 
or any man—and say, “I am a creature of God's dignity! 
recognize that dignity or I'll beat you into a mass of bloody 
pulp.” If in fear you might possibly agree verbally that I possess 
dignity and that dignity should be recognized, I should still not 
have won my victory, for human dignity cannot be creatively 
acknowledged out of fear of force. I must appear before you— 
not necessarily as someone you like, nor someone you agree 
with, nor yet someone you respect; I must appear before you 
fundamentally as a human being, essential man and because 
essential man, then a human being of dignity who demands 
from you admission with full rights into the world of human 
citizenship. We may not walk in the same direction, you and 
I, either physically, or intellectually, or spiritually; but we shall 
walk together within the human world to which we both 
belong; we shall walk with the dignity that is ours. 

Moreover, if I gather my companions, be they a handful or 
a multitude, and say to you, “Give us our dignity; admit us 
into the 4th order of humanity's inalienable right or we shall 
use fists and guns and the instruments of force,” we shall 
destroy either ourselves or you (or maybe both) and in all 
likelihood we shall have done irreparable damage to the very 
dignity of humanity we seek. 

May I, one lone man with tremendous faith in the ultimate 
triumph and recognition of men’s right—nay, of all men’s 
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right to the full recognition of dignity, report to you my 
tremendous pride and exultant joy in the recent uses made by 
the young Americans in our Negro colleges, of the techniques 
of non-violence. Mahatma Gandhi would be very proud of 
the self-discipline and the admirable restraint which the vast 
majority of our American-Negro students and their white- 
companions-in-sympathy have shown in the sit-in strikes of 
the past months. 

Moreover, may I express my own deep appreciation of the 
superb courage being shown daily by the mothers who send 
their children to recently integrated schools, never fully assured 
of their safety; by the men and women willing to use the 
weapon of the economic boycott, never certain of the cost in 
possible loss of job or financial retaliation; by the Southerner, 
whether Negro or White, who dares to speak the unpopular 
word of truth in those sections of our land where such a word 
of truth is not welcomed. 

Heroism is among us these days. And there are scores of 
brave men and women unnamed, men and women whose 
courage may never be recognized nor rewarded except in the 
rewards to the race of brave people who have fought with 
the weapons of non-violence and inalienable dignity. 

But there is a second thing to be said when the right to 
human dignity is attacked by physical violence, and that is that 
violence can never destroy permanently human dignity. It may 
bruise it and weaken it; but inalienable rights—life, liberty, 
the pursuit of happiness, and the right to human dignity— 
cannot be destroyed by force. 

A few years ago | visited Dachau. Dachau, as many of 
you know, was one of the concentration camps of infamy, 
near Munich where, under the tyranny and inhuman brutality 
of Nazi mentality and Nazi immorality, thousands of German- 
Jews and other political prisoners were sent to eternity, through 
the doorway of the gas chambers. The rooms are there, the 
furnaces are there, the marked mass graves are there. And 
within the grounds there is a statue, a statue that haunts me 
even as it delights me: it haunts me that such things could be, 
and it delights me that if such things must be, man in his 
naked humanity holds in his hands a right to dignity which not 
even suffering nor death can take from him. 

The statue is of a prisoner, presumably a Jewish prisoner— 
small, shrunken by malnutrition, wearing a great-coat which his 
body cannot fill, shod with shoes painfully large. There is no 
hope in his eyes, as I see them; but he stands very erect in 
the face of persecution and suffering, very straight, with the 
greatest of dignity. It is as if he were saying, Nothing that you 
can do to me, even death, will touch the essential human 
dignity which is mine as a man. 

You can’t establish human dignity by force; neither can hu- 
man dignity be destroyed by force. . 

People matter most; they matter more than social custom; 
they matter more than governments and laws; they matter 
more than moral and religious principles. People matter most. 

And if you ask, How can these things be? I answer by the 
parable of the Sabbath and the Master's words, The Sabbath 
was made for man, not man for the Sabbath. 

Social customs are intended for the protection of people; at 
their necessary best social customs are intended for the welfare 
of the largest numbers of people as against those who would 
destroy their welfare and violate these people. And when social 
custom is misused to exclude those with inalienable right to 
human dignity, to exclude those who seek to create within the 
civilized world the quality of full living, then social custom 
has failed and change must come through change in the minds 
and the hearts of men. In recent weeks Nashville has seen social 
custom yielding gently, partially to change under the pressures 
of non-violent resistance, and a wielding of the economic 
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boycott, and the wise leadership of the Mayor's Bi-racial Com- 
mittee. History—proud history is being made these days in 
your beautiful city of Nashville. 

Government and law are made for man and not man for 
government and law. That is not to advocate overthrow of 
government, for government is needed to protect men. Nor is 
it to minimize the greatness of law, which is our privilege, for 
our mutual welfare, to obey; nevertheless, history records times 
when government and laws violate the very peoples they were 
intended to protect amd because people matter most—all 
people—men have remade governments and rewritten laws, 
according to their new enlightenment. 


Our mid-century years are witness to an interpretation of 
certain moral and religious principles, so-called Christian 
principles, which sometimes reverse the order of truth and 
put principles above men. But Christian principles—forgive- 
ness, salvation, brotherhood, faith, hope, love—were given us 
for man, not man for the principles. And if Christian principles 
serve as barriers to the growth and the welfare of human beings 
—any human being, anywhere—whom God created in His 
love, then we have misinterpreted those principles, for in God's 
eyes people matter most. 

Do not misunderstand me. I am not saying that social custom 
does not have its place. Where wise such customs are of pro- 
tective importance. I am not saying that justice is not im- 
portant just because under justice the guilty may suffer. Justice 
is important, for people matter most, and justice is a way 
of protecting the welfare and the good of people. 

Or take human brotherhood. Brotherhood is a Judaeo- 
Christian principle of God's father-love to man, as reflected 
in our brother-love of man for man—the summit of Judaeo- 
Christian thought. But if this principle of brotherhood mistak- 
enly builds walls around the few and excludes the many— 
or even builds a protective wall around the many and excludes 
the few, then because people matter most and being men and 
women with dignity people are being unjustly excluded, then 
the expression of such limited brotherhood is less than fully 
Christian. 

A young friend phrased this truth for me in a recent letter. 
He belongs to a religious group that has believed that the 
truth of the spirit is exclusively in their hands. They are 
persuaded that they and they alone know the way to salvation. 
The young man has been troubled by the dogmatic and narrow 
attitude of his church. He has been meeting persons outside 
his group for whose depth of spirit he was compelled to have 
great admiration. He wrote: 

“I have come through pain to the inevitable conclusion 

that, in our daily living, whatever is doctrinal truth and 

however much it may be worth, such truth is and must 

remain subordinate to the worth of the human soul, what- 

ever that soul’s own doctrinal views, whatever its faith.” 
What he is saying is that People matter most. 

In conclusion: The Ancient Egyptians had a revered book 
known as The Book of the Dead. In it is written words that 
in superb simplicity take the giant truth that we have been 
handling in this hour and present it for our Monday od 
Tuesday living: 

“I have never caused anyone to weep. I have never ken 

with a haughty voice. I have never made anyone . raid. 

I have never been’ deaf to words of justice and truth.” 
No man can hear these sentences with attention of heart and 
not be brought low in deep humility at the injustice and un- 
compassion which he has so often shown to that inescapable 
neighbor. People matter most! 

My friend, Dr. Benjamin Mays of Morehouse, brought me 
from Liberia and President Tubman’s fourth inauguration last 
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January, this delightful expession of our theme: “It is said 
of the President of Liberia shat if anyone steps on the foot of 
the least man in the foothills or on the plains of Liberia, 
President Tubman says, ‘Ouch!’” 

People matter most! I suggest that you add one more to 
Mr. Jefferson's magnificent three inalienable rights: “. . . en- 
dowed by his Creator (that is every man) with inalienable 
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rights of life, liberty, the pursuit of happiness.” 

... And the fourth inalienable right that shall not be taken 
away, the right of human dignity, wherein every man shali have 
the right to eat in human dignity, to work in human dignity, 
to learn in human dignity, to worship God in human dignity, 
to live each day his best life in human dignity. For people 
matter most! 


The Strength Of Sacrifice 


WE MUST PREPARE AND EQUIP OURSELVES FOR CITIZENSHIP 
By ROGER ALTON PFAFF, Judge of the Superior Court of Los Angeles County, Los Angeles, California 


Delivered at the occasion of the Massing of the Colors services sponsored by the Military Order of World Wars, 
in connection with Memorial Day Observances, Los Angeles, California, May 29, 1960 


spirit of the times seems to be exemplified by a mental 

attitude reflected in personal conduct on how to get by 
with a minimum of effort, or the popular phrase, “what's in 
it for me.” 

A classic example of this attitude is illustrated by an incident 
that occurred in the Los Angeles County Court of Conciliation. 
The unique Husband-Wife Agreement we use in that court 
was prepared by our present Presiding Judge Louis H. Burke. 
Several phrases in this Agreement expressed the thought that 
husbands and wives are happy to make sacrifices for each other 
and their family where tender love and faith exist in the 
marriage. A local psychiatrist who reviewed the marriage 
agreement objected to the use of the word “sacrifice,” declaring 
that it was an unpalatable word and that reconciliations could 
not be effected by selling sacrifice to couples. 

Judge Burke rightly observed that the cause of the break-up 
in too many present-day marriages was the selfish attitude of 
“how can I personally benefit from being married,” instead of 
“what can I give to the sacred union.” 

Our western civilization and free way of life was created and 
has been protected and preserved by dedicated men and women 
who were willing to sacrifice —sacrifice their time, their talents, 
their treasure and even their very lives to give us this great 
heritage. 

We are the beneficiaries of the greatest legacy of freedom 
and prosperity ever inherited by any people in recorded history. 
But like so many beneficiaries we are inclined to forget the 
sacrifice of blood, sweat and tears that purchased America and 
what we have come to call the American way of life. 

Today we honor the more than one million of our immortal 
sons and daughters who laid their lives upon the altar of their 
country’s need,—our heroic war dead who made the supreme 
sacrifice, not for territorial acquisition or national aggrandize- 
ment, but for the noble ideals of freedom and world peace. 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur has best described 
them when he said, “By their sacrifice they come closest to the 
image of their Creator who died upon the Cross that the human 
soul might live.” 

There is strength in sacrifice! When a nation of people seek 
to escape their responsibilities of citizenship; who postpone 
facing dangerous realities by appeasement or ignoring real and 
apparent dangers; who cringe at the call for courageous civic 
action and whose favorite slogan is, “Ler George Do It,’"—then 
such people will have become unworthy of their birthright of 
democracy and deserve the mess of pottage that so many once- 
free peoples are now forced to swallow. The power of a nation 
is not in the fact that its citizens actually sacrifice, but in their 
patriotic willingness to sacrifice if need be. 


Sri is not a popular present-day concept. The 


History is replete with the inspiring record of great souls 
who suffered sacrifice to place principle above personality and 
human welfare against private gain; fearless individuals who 
were ever ready to voluntarily perform monumental tasks above 
and beyond the call of duty. 

World history would have been entirely different if George 
Washington had chosen the coward’s course and acted from 
apparent self-interest. Possessing great wealth and social pres- 
tige, his selfish interest would have appeared to prompt him to 
join forces with the British rather than literally place his neck 
in a noose and risk the confiscation of his property. Historians 
report that one of the greatest factors in the War of Inde- 
pendence was the confidence and loyalry Washington inspired 
in the ill-equipped, untrained and often fainthearted colonists. 
His great character, his patience in adversity, and above all his 
sublime belief in the cause of freedom was like a beacon light 
that led his nondescript army to victory and forced the proud 
Lord Cornwallis to surrender at Yorktown. On that day destiny 
decreed the creation of the United States of America, and that 
General George Washington would become its revered first 
President and be known as the Father of his Country. 

I am thinking today of a young man just graduating from the 
University of Louvain in Belgium. An easy and prosperous life 
could have been his for the taking. Instead he chose the hard 
and jonely profession of a humble priest in the missionary 
work of his church. Sent to far-off Hawaii he soon became 
concerned with the piteous plight of the lepers and asked for 
assignment to Molokai. Even after he had contracted the dread 
disease he continued his tireless efforts to alleviate the suffer- 
ing of these unfortunate social outcasts, until he too suc- 
cumbed. The name of Father Damien epitomizes the noblest 
dedication to the welfare of one’s fellow men. 

And there are legion more! 

We see an English gentlewoman on the bloody battlefields 
of the Crimea ministering to the wounded. It was Florence 
Nightingale who laid the foundations of modern scientific 
nursing and is known today as “The Lady with a Lamp.” 

We remember today Hideyo Noguchi, a Japanese physician 
who discovered a curative serum for the scourge of yellow 
fever, yet lost his life in the process on the African Gold Coast 
while conducting his experiments. 

I am thinking this morning of a young man born in slavery. 
To obtain a higher education he was forced to migrate to the 
Middle West where he graduated with honors from Iowa State 
Agricultural College. Returning to the South, he became a 
teacher at famous Tuskegee Institute, founded by Booker T. 
Washington. 

Through his research, particularly with peanuts and cotton, 
he brought about an agricultural revolution which enriched 
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the entire economy of our southern states. When offered 
fabulous salaries from large northern corporations he always 
refused, declaring that “All of my talents were given me by 
God,” and George Washington Carver, recognized as one of 
the greatest scientists of the world, spent his entire life in 
dedication to his people and humanity. 

Who can ever forget the four Navy Chaplains of World 
War II who stood on the deck of the ill-fated U.S.S. Dor- 
chester and chose a watery grave that American fighting 
men might be saved. These men of God: Catholic, Protestant 
and Jew, remind us of the gentle Nazarene when he said, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his 
life for his friends.” 

I am thinking this morning of a Los Angeles boy of Japanese 
parentage. Let us call him Tommy Nakamura. 

After his graduation from high school where he took 
R.O.TC., he enlisted in the Armed Forces, and after a period 
of training at Ft. Ord was sent to the Far East. 

Tommy was a religious boy who had regularly attended the 
Episcopal Church with his parents, no different from thousands 
of other young Americans. 

He wrote his parents that he had found a church of his 
denomination in Japan and was attending services. Then the 
Russian-dominated North Koreans attacked South Korea. We 
all remember the heroic and bitter struggle of the unprepared 
South Koreans, and the handful of American soldiers against 
the Russian-equipped aggressors. 

Tommy wrote he was leaving for Korea and later his parents 
heard he was at the front fighting the Reds. And then one 
Sunday morning they received the message that Tommy had 
been killed in action; and somewhere in Korea, as we meet 
here this morning, the sun is shining down upon a little mound 
of earth, marked by a small, stark white cross—the final resting 
place of Tommy Nakamura of Los Angeles, California, who 
gave his last full measure of devotion that men might be free. 

Any sacrifice we might be called upon to make for God and 
country, seems puny indeed when we remember Tommy Naka- 
mura and his countless comrades in arms. 

Memorial Day, like Lent, is a time for personal inventory 
and evaluation. It is a day of re-dedication to those fundamental 
and divine rights of liberty, equality and justice, which are 
characteristic of our free way of life, and which we commonly 
call Americanism. 

We are an old nation in the sense that for nearly 200 years 
we have maintained a constitutional, representative form of 
government. We have watched empires, dictatorships and 
even democracies rise and fall. We have witnessed the destruc- 
tion of democracies due to the failure of free peoples to fulfill 
their sacred obligations of citizenship, and who have ignored 
the historic admonition that “Eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty.” 

We have assisted in two World Wars to annihilate the evil 
forces of totalitarianism, which carries within itself the seeds 
of its own self-destruction. 

Our form of government and way of life has demonstrated 
that it carries within itself the seeds of its own self-preservation. 

In these days of massive military preparedness and hot and 
cold international tensions, the thoughtful and concerned citizen 
can well ask, “Where will the American dream be in the year 
2000?” 

If the past half century is any guide to the future the 
fortunate citizens of that time will be living in a world of 
untold scientific wonders with war abolished as a means of 
settling international disputes. But what of man’s personal 
freedom? What of representative government? What of re- 
ligious liberty? What of our priceless heritage that we have 
crystalized into what we call the American Way of Life? 
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We can ensure that all will be well for us if we continue 
to fulfill our sacred obligations of citizenship. 

We must steadfastly maintain the historic balance of power 
between our three branches of government. 

We must curtail the creation of administrative agencies with 
unlimited powers. These monstrous bureaucracies possessing 
legislative, executive and judicial powers, unless checked and 
controlled represent a serious threat to free, constitutional gov- 
ernment. We will degenerate into a government of men instead 
of laws. 

We must prepare and equip ourselves for citizenship. The 
Constitution commands every citizen to make politics his 
avocation. If we are to remain stockholders in the greatest 
political corporation in the world we must do something more 
than memorize and repeat the pledge of allegiance to the flag. 
We must make citizenship a career. 

It is essential that we be an intelligent people. Intelligence 
and the ability to think are not necessarily synonymous with, 
nor the product of, present-day popular education. 

If we are to maintain our present pre-eminent position as a 
nation; if we are to move forward to new plateaus of pros- 
perity; if we are to provide international leadership in a co- 
partnership of free peoples in a world of peace governed by 
law,—then we must emphasize in our entire educational sys- 
tem the virtue of Spartan scholarship. We must de-emphasize 
those pleasant and personal interest courses that produce mental 
laziness and an inability to think or cope with life's problems. 

We must be willing to fulfill the three absolutes of citizen- 
ship which are to regularly vote, willingly serve as jurors and 
finally to fight and if need be die in defense of our country. 

We must forge new bonds of understanding, friendship and 
harmony between all our citizens. The terms classes and masses 
are of European origin and alien to America. 

We must be patriotic. Let us once again teach our children 
the glorious history of our country and the story of the lives 
and words of our national heroes. 

We must be religious. Man cries out for God’s divine guid- 
ance and help in time of adversity. We must learn at long 
last that man needs his Divine Creator most in times of pros- 
perity, when every cloud has a silver lining. It is in such times 
that the Tempter tells us to forget God's law and follow our 
own rules,—trules which inevitably lead us to catastrophe. 

We must be vigilant. The threat of Communist world con- 
quest by force and subversion is a very real and apparent 
danger. That a large portion of the earth and its peoples have 
become slaves to the Kremlin is an established fact. Yet we 
still witness the sorry spectacle of misguided, if not disloyal, 
Americans, some in high places, who keep repeating that 
Communism is a harmless boogie man created by nationalistic 
politicians, civic organizations and the American Legion. 

This is not the first time in our history that we have been 
faced with disloyalty or subversion. During the Revolutionary 
War when traitorous Tories had infiltrated the Colonial Army 
and had even tried to poison General George Washington, the 
Father of our Country issued a command that we might well 
take heed of today. His order read, “Put none but Americans 
on guard tonight.” 

Finally, we should revive and develop the ancient spirit of 
righteous indignation. The citizen who knows of public wrong- 
doing and remains silent through indifference or cowardice is 
as reprehensible as the wrongdoer. The founding fathers were 
willing to pledge their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor to hand to us our sacred heritage of freedom. Too often 
we hear so-called good citizens secretly complain of corruption 
or injustice but refuse to lift a finger to expose or correct it. 
Their favorite excuse is, “Why stick your neck out,” although 
they know full well that indifference to such evils is a deadly 
cancer that slowly kills representative government. Yet it has. 
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been repeatedly demonstrated that “the humblest citizen in all Forget not; fail not, shape the years to come 
the land, when clad in the armor of a righteous cause, is That those who gave us our great heritage 
stronger than all the hosts of error.” Shall not be shamed. 
Thomas Wood Stevens in the closing lines of his epic poem Lift up your hearts, and live 
“Pageant of Virginia,” sounds a present-day challenge to all Greatly, that the strong spirit of our mighty dead 
Americans when he says: May seem to live again in you, and sway 
“And this high charge I give unto my children: Far in the future, equal destinies.” 
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